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I have epiphanies in the strangest places. 
My latest “simple and striking intuitive grasp of 
Teality” took place while I was on the subway, called 
the T in Boston, during my early-morning commute 
downtown to work. 

There I was, minding my own business, 
reading People—my favorite commuting material 
because the articles are short, they require no thought 
and so are perfect for those early-morning and after- 
work numb brain times, and the magazine can be 
folded so I can read it even with my arms pinned 
against my sides and a backpack in my face—when 
the insight hit. 

My commute began happily enough with 
the editorial [March 1, 1993] about what lay ahead 
for young girls who, like Chelsea Clinton, were 
entering their teenage years. As part of the coverage 
of this feature story called “The Turning Point,” the 
editorial included an announcement that the Ms. 
Foundation for Women [141 Fifth Avenue, New 
York, NY 10010, 212/614-9386] is sponsoring an 
exciting national event called “Take Our Daughters 
to Work Day” on Wednesday, April 28, 1993. On 
that day, they are encouraging parents to have 
someone close to their daughters take these young 
women, ages 9 to 15, to work “to help girls at this 
critical stage in their lives become more familiar with 
the workplace and show them that they will be 
valued and heard there.” What a great idea! I just 
wish that either my daughter was young enough for 
me to take to work or far enough along in her career 
in broadcasting to take me with her. 

After reading to find out who had wom 
what to which celebrity/charity bashes last week, I 
began the stories of the just turned thirteen-year-old 
girls that People had chosen to interview. Their 
stories and interests were as varied as any group of 
young girls: Chelsea wants to be an astronaut or a 
scientist; Erica was worried about whether she would 
ever get a job and be able to have a career and 
children; Jamie wondered why boys were so much 
more immature that she was; twins Kylie and Mandy 
were worried about their looks and looking forward 
to being an inventor or an oceanographer and a 
veterinarian, respectively; and Jodee was concerned 
about what President Clinton was going to do about 
war. 

But it was Jodee who really caught my 
attention. Her favorite pastimes were “attending the 
young women’s group at her local Mormon church 
and going with her girlfriends to the second floor of 
the Bellevue Center Mall and spitting over the railing 
at unsuspecting shoppers below,” in that order. But 
it was what she went on to say with such steely 
resolve that seemed to set her apart from the others: 
“They've [boys] got to be gentlemen and pay for 
you. It’s like, I’m here. Open the door for me!” 
She then went on to explain her life game plan, 
which was a job—”premarriage”—as a lifeguard 
(“You get a tan, and there’s a lot of guys and stuff”) 
and someday, a single-income household (“My 
husband’s gotta do it. He’s gonna have a good job. 
I'll make sure of it”). 

Then I read the comments made by Lyn 
Mikel Brown, Co-Chair of the Education and 
Development Program at Colby College and co- 
author of Meeting at the Crossroads: Women's 
Psychology and Girls' Development with Harvard 
psychologist Carol Gilligan, author of /n a Different 
Voice. I was particularly interested in her views 
because I had just heard Judy Dushku sing the book's 
praises during a joint Belmont/Arlington Relief 
Society meeting where she spoke on loving our 
sisters, 
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According to Brown’s and Gilligan's recently 
completed research, “girls, significantly more than 
boys, suffer a dramatic loss of self-esteem as they 
move through their teens . . . society stifles adolescent 
girls by teaching them to value relationships over 
accomplishments.” It seems that although most young 
girls, like those mentioned above, enter their teen 
years with high expectations, they leave those years 
with very litte of their early visions for themselves 
intact. Their “turning point,” then, is not a positive 
but a negative move, one that some recover from only 
if they stay single long enough to complete their 
education and discover their own “joy” or “passion” 
before turning to working or a relationship with a 
husband, and others never do. 

During the People interview, Ms. Brown 
said, 

As girls enter adolescence, they 
begin to struggle with the image of the 

“perfect girl.” The perfect girl is nice and 

kind. She doesn’t get angry—or at least 

doesn’t show it. She looks perfect. Girls 
absorb these messages about what’s appropri- 
ate, what’s socially acceptable, and then 
because it is impossible to live up to these 
expectations, there is often an increase in 
depression, a sort of drop in their psychologi- 
cal resilience. 


When asked about the effect of adolescence 
on young boys, Brown commented, 


There is some evidence to suggest 
that there’s.a drop in self-confidence in boys, 
but their entry into the culture is easier 
because the culture, frankly, is created in 
their image. From listening to girls, we saw 
how clearly they could name the confusion 
they felt. When they were 8, 9, 10 they were 
encouraged to be physical, and their out- 
spokenness didn’t bother people. They lived 
much more lively lives. Suddenly, they're 
being told to be more restrained, more 
ladylike. When we asked girls if they ever 
had a time when they thought things were 
different from what others were saying was 
happening, they said, “All the time.” 


My epiphany occurred when I began apply- 
ing this information to young Mormon girls, like 
Jodee, like the already under-twenty-year-old girls 
from our stake that have married or are getting 
married this summer. The way that our cultural 
structure is set up allows us not just to participate with 
the rest of society in the “stifling” of our young 
women but in many ways to exacerbate the decrease 
in their self-esteem and confidence and the differences 
in ability and personal power between them and young 
boys. 

Just as young Mormon girls are entering 
teenagehood, Mormon boys are given status by 
becoming priesthood holders; girls become Beehives. 
While the young men are learning how to camp, build, 
and compete, the young women—for the most part— 
are being taught how to dress properly, to say “No” at 
the appropriate times, to attract young men without 
being sexual or sensual, and to prepare for a temple 
marriage. At eighteen or so, after years of being a part 
of an educational system that weakens their confi- 
dence by treating them differently than boys (see How 
Schools Shortchange Girls, the 1991 study by the 
American Association of University Women), these 
young women enter college. Whether they go to BYU 
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or not, they are thrown into a social system that often 
has them dating young men who have just retumed 
from two years of celibacy armed with their mission 
presidents’ advice to marry soon. 

So, we have eighteen-year-old young 
women, who are often at the lowest ebb in their self- 
esteem and who may have begun dating just two 
years before, being enthusiastically pursued by 
anxious “older” young men who want them to do 
what these young women have been taught all of 
their lives is their only true role—becoming wives 
and then mothers. How many of these young women 
make that choice because they feel that they have no 
other, that they can’t do anything else, that they have 
no support to do anything else, that it’s the only way 
that they can come to understand their sexuality. 

How many of them, like Jodee, are at an even 
further disadvantage because they have seen them- 
selves only as they relate to boys and as wives and 
mothers since before they became teenagers. 

When asked what parents can do to prevent 
the drop in confidence in their daughters, Ms. Brown 
says, “.. . find out what your daughter is interested 
in, then encourage her, and help her question the 
images and unfairness that she sees around her.” Her 
advice to young girls is, “Pay attention to the things 
that make you uncomfortable, angry, or fearful. Try 
to identify what’s going on and why. Then find 
someone you trust to talk to. The person beside you 
may be having the same feelings but be afraid to 
speak. Remember: You are not alone.” 

But we in the Mormon culture can do more. 


We can send the message to our young girls that their t 
minds and aspirations are as important to us as their r 


ability to reproduce and nurture. We can educate 
both our young women and our young men about 
their sexuality and teach them the many opportuni- 
ties for intimacy in relationships that do not involve 
sexuality. If we can ask them not to date until they 
are sixteen, we can ask them to wait to marry until 
they have more than two years to rediscover the faith 
that they once had in themselves. Too often, of 
necessity women are immediately submerged in the 
education and support of their new husbands, 
eliminating all responsibility and opportunity to do 
the same for themselves. We can send our young 
women on missions at the same age that we send our 
young men to eliminate the disparity in age, needs, 
and interests. 

More importantly, we can teach them not to 
be afraid of believing in themselves by having as 
much confidence in and respect for them as we have 
love. We need to let them make their own choices, 
allow strong Mormon women to be role models for 
them—women like Laurel Thatcher Ulrich (see story 
on page 20 of Volume 17, Number 2)—encourage 
them to find their own role models, and broaden their 
own horizons so that they make it through the 
potentially debilitating teen years with their esteem 
and souls strong and sure. 

For them, as well as for ourselves, we need 
to broaden our understanding and acceptance of what 
a young woman is and what she can become. A 
great number of our young women want to excel and 
achieve outside of our traditional roles for them but 
feel no support from us for doing so. If we don’t 
help them, we may lose them. They'll know when 
they aren’t wanted. 
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The ability to reason and to contemplate is 
the one activity that is uniquely human. To reason is 
to examine critically, and encompassed in the act of 
critical examination is the ability to doubt. Too often 
in our culture, doubt is equated with weakness, 
cynicism, lack of faith, or something “sinister,” such 
as—sitting on a fence. 

Doubt, however, is that uncomfortable but 
motivating state of uncertainty or indecisiveness that, 
if unsettling enough and correctly channeled, 
prompts us to take the necessary steps toward 
resolution or belief. Doubt should not be viewed as 
the penalty deserved by ignorance or lack of faith but 
rather as the opportunity to be motivated to the 
pursuit of higher excellence. The purpose of reason- 
ing is to discover something that we do not know by 
considering that which we do know. Doubt has as its 
purpose the achievement of belief through reasoning. 
The ability to doubt is God-given; it is one of the 
tools and means of acquiring faith and knowledge. 
Without doubt, no advances would be made, be they 
secular, scientific, or religious. Without doubt, we 
would remain continuously at the status quo. In 
order to go forward, we must first negate our present 
position: take another look, wonder, speculate, 
doubt. 

This ability to move forward might be called 
the power of negative thinking. Here doubt becomes 
the active power for enlarging the mind or increasing 
knowicdge. I am not using the term doubt here with 
the common connotation of one being unsure of his 
or her ability or of one mistrusting others, or as the 
belief that something cannot be done, or that things 
are not as they seem. Doubt of ability can only be 
destructive. We must believe and hope in the ability 
of self, of others, and of institutions. To act in and 
upon the world in which we live, we must have 
confidence in it. But we must always doubt the 
accuracy of our understanding. Only in this way can 
we increase our understanding. 

If Copernicus had never doubted the 
conclusion that the sun revolved around the earth, our 
knowledge of the universe would be quite different. 
But Copemicus did doubt, and through his doubt, we 
sense the crucial role of the heretic. Copernicus did 
not accept the current popular belief without fully 
reasoning and speculating on the information at hand, 
and because of his doubt, growth in understanding 
occurred—growth that would never have taken place 
without the ability to negate the current thought. 
Religion, too, benefits from doubt. As 
Mormons, we are quick to praise the proselyte who 
doubts her lifestyle, worldly values, and so forth, and 
who—as a result of these doubts—becomes con- 
verted, taking on a new life. Hers is a good example 
of the positive fruits that follow the negative act of 
doubt. We should, therefore, allow the same benefit 
to the long-time Church member. 

We must retain the ability to doubt in order 
to fully exercise free agency. Perfect knowledge is 
not for this world. We are not here to live by 
knowledge, but rather by faith. Once a thing is 
known, not simply strongly believed but perfectly 
known, there is nothing left to question. There are no 
more choices. Perfection is attained. 

The purpose of this life, however, is to 
develop our ability to make moral decisions by 
exercising free agency and, hopefully, growing in 
moral choices. The first principle of the gospel is not 
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knowledge but faith. All knowledge, including the 
word of God, is relative in that it is incomplete and 
changing. We have been instructed that we will be 
given “line upon line, precept upon precept, here a 
litde, and there a little . . .” (Doctrine and Covenants 
128:21). 

Numerous examples exist in scriptures from 
prophets who have changed their message. We have 
witnessed it in our own lives. God intends it to be this 
way. If no one had doubted the teachings of Moses as 
the final authority in moral law, Christianity would not 
exist today. No one would have listened to, or 
wondered at, or recorded the messages of Christ. But 
people did doubt the lesser law, and today we have the 
higher law but not, undoubtedly, the highest law. It is 
our ability to doubt, reason, and speculate that keeps 
us open to new revelation. Perhaps the word doubt 
seems too harsh, but I use it here because it is so 
powerful. It does not simply imply questioning, but 
also questing. 

Doubt demands a struggle that can end in one 
of three ways. First, those of us who doubt a specific 
item can simply dismiss the item outright, claiming 
that it is false. For these people, the negative connota- 
tion of doubt applies. But they are not true doubters, 
for they do not take their questioning or wondering far 
enough to doubt the validity of their own sporadic 
conclusions of falsehood. People who respond to 
doubt in this way are not true seekers of learning or of 
understanding; rather, they are seekers of a refuge 
from contention or from the uncomfortable sensation 
that they feel when something does not fit. Most often 
such action, or lack of action, is initiated by an 
insecurity in one’s ability to handle the unknown. But 
a question doesn’t go away by simply forbidding its 
being asked. 

The second way we might deal with doubt is 
to resolve our questioning by relying on people who 
seem to be in authority and who seem to be more sure 
of things than we are. Sadly enough, too many of us 
arrive here in our religious searching. All of us 
experience paradoxes and dilemmas between day-to- 
day experiences and life portrayed as an ideal by 
Church authorities. Some of us, rather than struggling 
with the disparity that exists between the two, prefer to 
let others make our decisions for us and then claim we 
are acting out of faith in our authorities’ leadership. 

The only value in blindly following the words 
of a prophet is the vague assurance that he or she will 
guide one toward correct principles. The blindly 
obedient often follow the letter of the law rather than 
the spirit of the law. It is good to follow our Church 
leaders, but it will be of no benefit to us unless we 
have taken the necessary steps in resolving our doubts 
to the degree that we can follow the principles and not 
the person advocating the principles. 

Growth cannot occur when we suppress our 
ability to doubt or question by introjecting another’s 
concepts, values, or standards of behavior. Growth 
cannot occur unless an exercise of agency is taking 
place, resulting in a development of individual moral 
conviction. And if no growth occurs, where is the 
benefit? There does not seem to be much difference 
between this plan of action and the one that Lucifer 
suggested in the pre-existence. If we refuse to rule 
ourselves, we will be ruled by someone else. 

The third alternative that we have in dealing 
with doubt is the only one that results in positive 
growth and personal benefit. When doubt is used in 


its appropriate context, it will stimulate us to take the 
necessary steps to destroy it and replace it with 
belief. Through experiencing this state of doubt, we 
have an opportunity to grow because faith cannot 
exist in the absence of doubt. 

We can only resolve our doubt through 
careful and lengthy periods of observation, study, 
experience, and prayer, which is a difficult, time- 
consuming, and often painful price to pay for such 
resolution. But the possession of a truly justified 
belief is worth it. We cannot expect to be a master- 
craftsman of understanding or belief without first 
serving an apprenticeship of doubt. 

After we complete the process of observa- 
tion, study, experience, and prayer, we may either 
reject the point in doubt (and do so with a clear 
conscience, assured that we are acting honestly 
towards ourselves) or accept the point as belief. 
Belief is said to be a calm, settling state, and in one 
sense, it is. But, in another sense, it is also a troubled 
state. Doubt often breaks out anew, not so much 
when we reach belief as when we act upon it. For if 
we are truly committed, then we are responsible for 
what we have come to believe. No longer can any of 
our actions, judgments, or values be exercised 
without incorporating our new understanding. We 
must be true to what we believe and be at one with 
the integrity of our belief. Only then we arrive at a 
higher level of moral existence—not becoming 
someone who cannot lie but, rather, someone who 
can lie but chooses not to. It is at this point that 
growth and progress occur. We must be concerned 
with doubt, not only as a means to knowledge but 
also as a means to the moral strength that comes 
through knowledge. 

Learning involves both learning “what” and 
learning “how.” All knowledge ultimately rests on 
either authority or reason. We should decide to be 
our own authority and reject the abundance of 
misinformation and ready-made opinion. It is time 
to look at the facts and the reasons behind the facts 
and to think through the probable effect of any given 
cause. There is a liberating power in resolving to do 
our own thinking because we need not fear the self- 
created slavery that awaits those who are content to 
dwell on the prefabricated thoughts of others. 

But nothing is learned until doubt is 
acknowledged. We have somehow come to view 
doubt as a weakness; yet, at the same time, we want 
the positive fruits of doubt. But, C. S. Lewis once 
said, we cannot remove the organ and retain the 
function. Our responsibility is to exercise our reason 
and use doubt to our benefit. We need to develop 
habits of liberty and self-government in order to 
learn and to grow. There is nothing wrong with 
sitting on a fence and carefully pondering each side 
before committing one’s self to an existence in any 
particular field. To take time to ponder and doubt is 
acting more responsibly than jumping into either 
field without knowing what each contains. Ml 
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WHO GETS HELPED AND WHY? 


fe} ne attribute that we as Mormons take pride 
in is our ability to take care of “our own.” We listen 
with overflowing hearts to those beautiful recitations 
during testimony meetings and Relief Society lessons 
wherein we are informed of the charitable acts that 
have provided solace and support to those in pain or 
“| need. We happily consider our credibility as a 
religious creed in terms of “by their fruits ye may 
know them.” 

But as well-meaning as we might be, as 
loving as our Relief Society presidents may become, 
some of us have had desperate situations made worse 
by inattention or outright denial. The contrast in the 
amount of help that sisters receive is considerable, as 
the following examples from one ward illustrate. 

Beth is the wife of a successful business- 
man, with two daughters, ages nine and sixteen. The 
nine-year-old develops a boil that requires intrave- 
nous antibiotics, and she is hospitalized. The family 
is brought meals for the duration of her stay and for 
several days after she is released. 

Janice’s husband suffers from severe bouts 
of anxiety and has been released from callings as 
well as having to miss work because of the condition. 
They have an eighteen-month-old baby and a six- 
year-old who has had extensive medical problems. 
When the six-year-old is admitted to the hospital for 
surgery, they arrange for a paid babysitter. They 
receive no support, even though Janice has to remain 
in the hospital with the older child for the entire 
hospitalization. 

Karen has scheduled a doctor’s appointment 
because of continuous headaches. Even though she 
maintains that she does not need help, a ride is 
provided for her at the Relief Society president’s 
insistence, 


THE LACK OF SUPPORT FOR 
THESE SISTERS WHO FIND 
THEMSELVES OUTSIDE OF THE 
WARM BONDS OF THE SISTER- 
HOOD CAN BE PARTICULARLY 
DEVASTATING. 


Myra, after losing one premature baby, calls 
the Relief Society president to ask for assistance 
during a subsequent pregnancy. Despite the fact that 
Myra and her husband had managed to care for 
themselves and their four-year-old from the time that 
she was confined to bed at fourteen weeks until her 
twenty-eighth week, when she could no longer walk 
the length of the hall, the Relief Society president 
tells Myra that the goal of the Church is for the 
members to become independent and asks, “Can't 
your four-year-old sit with you on the bed while your 
husband is at work?” 

After her five-month pregnancy ends in a 
stillbirth, Bonnie’s home is inundated with flowers 
and so many meals that she has to freeze some, but 
only two floral arrangements are at the graveside of 
Catherine's baby, and the family is served three 
meals, even though her surviving child remains in 
intensive care for over six months. 

Such inequitable situations are not purpose- 
fully perpetrated, but this fact does not eliminate the 
destructive power that they can have on those too 
tired and worn out to deal with feelings that may vary 
from rejection and criticism to anger and a desire for 
isolation. In addition, while few of us are naive 
enough to deny that such situations exist, there is 
seldom a supportive audience for the discussion of 
such experiences. A secondary burden is then placed 
upon these unfortunate people as they find their 
honest feelings rejected or fear ostracism for having 
expressed them. 

In an attempt to be of better service to 
others, as well as to ensure that we, ourselves, will 
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receive help should it be needed, perhaps we should 
identify who it is that gets help, who is left out, and 
why. Let us consider four basic areas: the character- 
istics of those sisters who are helped and those who 
are not helped, the characteristics of the leaders in 
their wards, the types of circumstances that they are 
helped through, and the personality of the ward 
involved. 

One easily identifiable characteristic of those 
who seem to get the most physical and emotional 
Support is that they are well-known—part of the “hub” 
of the ward—and, through their activities or because 
of their personalities, have made close friends who 
understand them well and know how to effectively 
fulfill their needs. Many times, we attribute the 
support we get to being members of the Church when 
it is not the organization but the friends we have made 
through the organization that have supported us. Beth 
whose family was helped while her nine-year-old was 
hospitalized, was a long-time member of the ward 
who had served in every organization and several 
presidencies. Karen, who was unnecessarily driven to 
an appointment, had just been released as Young 
Women’s president, and Bonnie, whose home was 
filled with food and flowers, was the wife of a 
member of the bishopric. 

Catherine, on the other hand, is normally 
quiet and, at the time of the loss of her baby, had been 
a member of the ward for only a few months. In cases 
where newly relocated members have devastating 
crises before they have been able to establish close 
relationships, it may take extensive effort by ward 
members to get to know them well enough to deter- 
mine what support is appropriate. Likewise, sisters 
who are quiet are less likely to have established a 
“place” within the sisterhood. They may not be 
involved in as many mectings or phone calls, and their 
names seldom come up in general conversations. 
Because they are inconspicuous, so are their problems. 

Myra illustrates another of those who doesn't 
get help. Because of her experience with premature 
babies and death, she has become interested in some 
of the psychological effects of these problems and has 
spent much time pursuing this knowledge. Women 
who seem to be strongly involved in interests outside 
the usual LDS woman's role may also find themselves 
left out. They have little time for the usual meetings 
and phone conversations and may lack the common 
interests that make such activities enjoyable. They, 
like those with distinctive personalities, find them- 
selves on the fringe of the sisterhood. Women who 
are labeled “liberal,” “free-spirited,” “intellectual,” or 
any of the other innumerable personality traits that 
sometimes make sisters feel incompatible with the 
more typical LDS woman may not have established 
the kinds of interaction with the “sisterhood” that 
make the usual charitable acts forthcoming. 

The lack of support for these sisters who find 
themselves outside of the warm bonds of the sister- 
hood can be particularly devastating. Often their 
crises make them question their adequacy (“Would he 
have gotten sick if I had been a better mother?”) and 
even righteousness (“Is God punishing me for my sins 
by causing this to happen?”); the lack of support or 
critical response they get may further diminish their 
self-concepts and deepen their depression. It is 
particularly painful at these times to hear those stories 
of other sisters who have received support. 

Another group of sisters who may receive 
inadequate attention are those who are unable or 
unwilling to express their needs precisely. Some are 
simply uncomfortable admitting that they have needs 
or that they must accept help. Although an attitude of 
self-sufficiency is appropriately fostered within the 
Church, it is essential that members learn to identify 
times when their physical, mental, or spiritual needs 
require outside support. 

Others find it difficult to acknowledge 
specific needs because they do not recognize their own 
needs. How does Sister X anticipate the amount of 
help she might require for frequent trips to the hospital 


when she does not know how long or how draining the 
trips will be? 

Janice’s experience illustrates another type of 
Situation that often receives less than appropnate 
attention. When the stress of their daughter's medical 
condition threw her husband into a state of anxiety so 
devastating that he became dysfunctional, his wish for 
privacy in a culture that has limited understanding and 
tolerance for mental disorders restricted her ability to 
explain the family’s needs in ways that would prove 
productive. It may also be inappropriate to discuss 
openly problems involving a spouse or teenaged 
children. Mental disorders, alcoholism, drug addic- 
tions, and physical abuse, as well as diseases such as 
AIDS or cancer, may fall into this category. This kind 
of situation can be particularly stressful when the 


OFTEN, WHO GETS SUPPORT AND 
THE QUALITY OF THE SUPPORT 
RECEIVED IS A FUNCTION OF THE 
PERSONALITIES OF THE LEADERS 
IN CHARGE OF ASSIGNING THAT 
SUPPORT. 


appropriate leaders do not know how to help or refuse 
to do so, 

For example, as one sister recovered from a 
serious illness, her husband became severely de- 
pressed, The responsibility of rebuilding a stable 
ho i 
spending sleepless nights reassuring her husband 
became extremely stressful; so, the bishop was 
informed, The response that this family received was 
negligible. Three weeks later the bishop, passing her 
in the hall, asked how the family was doing but only 
waited for a one-sentence reply. She later recalled that 
she felt totally overwhelmed and frightened with no 
one to turn to: “I seriously wondered if we would 
survive.” 

Other times, the added burdens of a problem 
may require the use of previously undeveloped 
organizational skills. Women in these situations may 
need help learning these skills rather than being 
brought food. 

Some sisters who think that help will be 
automatic are quickly disillusioned. These women, 
including many who are sensitive and spontaneous 
with their own support, do not recognize that others 
are not always intuitive. Others rely upon the “Spirit 
to convey their needs to others. One painfully 
crippled sister often complains bitterly of those nights 
when she suffers such pain that she begs the Lord to 
send her help—but never considers using the phone 
placed at her bedside. Lessons and testimonies 
acknowledging that the Spirit does direct and that 
others do perceive needs are frequently used to 
encourage all to increase their sensitivity to the Spirit, 
but these stories should be cited in a way that pro- 
motes the understanding that asking openly for help 
does not mean that one lacks faith or is parasitic. 

Often, who gets support and the quality of the 
support received is a function of the personalities of 
the leaders in charge of assigning that support. A 
leader’s attitudes can play a significant role in the 
amount of help dispensed within his or her jurisdic- 
tion. A bishop’s policy that “I never refuse aid to 
those who ask,” is diametrically opposed to that of a 
Relief Society president whose philosophy is that 
family members should be self-reliant and bear the 
family burdens. Likewise, a conservative Relief 
Society president, who is most comfortable when 
guided by rules, finds it difficult to deal creatively 
with her sisters’ needs. “We have visiting teachers 
arrange for casseroles for three days after the mother 
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and baby come home” was the ultimate response of 
one such president to Myra when she was threatened 
with a premature birth. More creative leaders may be 
able to identify more effective ways of supporting 
each other. 

A leader’s perception of what constitutes 
support can also affect what help is rendered. When 
one sister explained the medical needs of her child, 
who was soon to be released from an extensive stay in 
an intensive care unit, her visiting teacher stunned her 
with the reply, “You are strong. I know you will be 
able to give her all the care she needs,” rather than an 
offer to help. Leaders who are extremely positive and 
see their roles as being people who reassure will 
probably give more encouragement but less physical 
help than those who are basically realistic and have a 
disposition towards action. 

Even the way a leader reacts to emotion—or 
the seeming lack thereof—may affect the kind of 
consideration he or she gives. One sister confesses 
that she has often wondered if her family would have 
received more assistance if, rather than sounding 
organized and in control, she had cried as she ex- 
plained a difficult problem to the Relief Society 
president. Another stoic sister was told she “seemed 
fine” when she talked with a bishop and, therefore, 
was not given access to LDS social services. She later 
tried to commit suicide. 

The type of situation that a person is encoun- 
tering also plays a significant part in the kind of help 
she gets. Emergencies seem to get immediate and 
substantial amounts of help. Long-term problems, 
both physical and emotional, may receive initial but 
not long-term attention for many reasons. Long-term 
problems are often much more overwhelming; 
members may not know what to do. Some find it hard 
to heip in situations where they cannot cure but can 
only soften pain and loneliness. Such situations 
remind others of their own vulnerabilities, of fears for 
their own health or the safety of their loved ones, of 
the unpredictable nature of life. This kind of distress- 
ing discomfort can lead to an unconscious abandon- 
ment of those in need when members find their 
presence a painful reminder of the parts of life that 
they wish to ignore. Long-term problems can also 
create a strain on a leader’s ability to organize 
(casseroles for three days is much easier to instigate 
than intermittent housekeeping and babysitting for an 
unlimited time period), as well as a drain on the 
physical resources and time constraints of other 
members. Likewise, it is easier to take care of 
problems that occur frequently and for which there is 
an established procedure than for those that are totally 
unfamiliar to us. 


A LEADER’S PERCEPTION OF 
WHAT CONSTITUTES SUPPORT 
CAN ALSO AFFECT WHAT HELP 
IS RENDERED. 


The locality in which a person lives also 
affects the kind of support she receive. A sister whose 
visiting teacher lives less than a block away is more 
likely to have her needs met than a sister whose 
visiting teacher must travel twenty miles or pay for a 
long distance call to find out how she is doing. 

Wards made up largely of people who have 
moved from their home towns face another difficulty: 
no close extended family to babysit or take over 
during illness. This problem often has a two-fold 
effect—sisters become more drained because they are 
called on to fill in where relatives would otherwise, 
and sisters are more liable to do without help than to 
ask non-family members, possibly creating a situation 


where they constantly live with a high-stress level and, 
therefore, have less to give to others. 

Differing circumstances also seem to affect 
the motivation to help others. Ward members may 
react differently if the person also has a “spiritual” 
need. A recently reactivated family may receive help 
that an active family would not. A part-member 
family with an investigating spouse may receive more 
attention than their “celestial family” counterpart. 

Ward members’ own experiences with 
service also determine how positive their feelings 
about it are. When some members cannot gain control 
of their circumstances and are constantly asking for 
help, it may appear that the ward’s support is not 
creating growth but rather allowing those being served 
to remain ina state of dependency. Other members 
may consistently ask for help when it appears that they 
need to help themselves. When a ward perceives their 
support as having been used unnecessarily and 
unproductively, a feeling of resentment may be 
created that spills over onto those who have real 
needs. 

It can be very difficult to determine who 
really needs help. A family who asks for help 
frequently may be too dependent on the system; yet, 
we must remember that crisis often creates crisis—a 


IT CAN BE VERY DIFFICULT 
TO DETERMINE WHO 
REALLY NEEDS HELP. 


serious illness in one family member can create such 
stress that other family members are also affected 
emotionally or physically. It is very distressing for 
those who are in the midst of an on-going crisis to see 
others with less critical needs getting support while 
their situation is ignored. 

Seldom, though, does a situation simply fall 
into just one of the above-mentioned areas. One sister 
tells of an experience where the family suffered a 
tragic accident shortly after moving to a new city. 
While they were dealing with the death of one child 
and an on-going critical situation with another child, 
the ward—a ward that was spread over a large area— 
was also undergoing its own problems: the bishop had 
moved, the ward had had three Relief Society presi- 
dents in just four months, and it had begun work on a 
chapel besides helping several other families with 
difficulties. 


I can understand what 
happened now—the ward was 
simply unable to deal with all that 
was happening. We were new, and 
our situation was complex. We 
ended up being left on our own. I 
used to wonder what our lives would 
have been like if we’d had support 
and love during that time—if the 
depression that nearly drove me to 
suicide several times could have 
been eased, if our stress could have 
been reduced before it seriously 
affected both my husband’s and my 
health. Later, during another crisis 
when it was evident that we again 
would not be helped, we simply 
said, “What would we do if we were 
not members of the Church?” and 
planned our own support system. I 
cried a lot, though, and wished that 
we were loved. 


That feeling of being unacceptable and 
unloved seems to be one of the more consistent—and 
disturbing—results of inequitable support among the 
membership. The sister went on to say: 

In the long run, I did not 

lose my testimony. The thing that 

I did lose, though, was my feeling 

of being accepted. I have spent 

long hours trying to discover what 

there was about me that caused 

others to disregard my needs when 

they were so overwhelmingly 

obvious. My testimony of the 

gospel is still strong, but there have 

been times that I have fervently 

wished that I didn’t have a testi- 

mony. That way I could quit going 

to church and associating with a 

sisterhood that seemed to reject 

me. 


Hopefully, more understanding on the parts 
of those in need of assistance as well as those who 
are in a position to give support would eliminate 
some of the pain of those who go through difficulties 
alone. 

We must become aware of people’s 
problems. For those of us who feel neglected, it is 
important to help or make others aware of the needs 
of those who might be similarly ignored. 

It is also important for those who are in 
positions to provide services to make sure that 
visiting teachers and home teachers provide the 
necessary information to those who can authorize 
support. After the first of eight months that 
Catherine’s daughter remained in intensive care, the 
visiting teacher or the home teacher contacted her 
only three times. It is not surprising that the family 
received very little support when the only knowledge 
that the ward leadership had of their situation was 
from quick conversations in the hall when Catherine 
and her husband could attend church. 

It is important that those who feel neglected 
view their situation realistically. In most cases, no 
amount of help can eliminate the pain that they 
feel—for pain is an inescapable part of mortality— 
and as much as others try, they cannot cure the 


IT IS IMPORTANT THAT 
THOSE WHO FEEL NEGLECTED 
VIEW THEIR SITUATION 
REALISTICALLY. 


problems. It is essential that they understand that 
the lack of support they feel is not necessarily 
related to their righteousness or acceptability; 
neither does it reflect the desire of some members to 
judge or ignore or cause them further pain. Most 
often the lack of sufficient support is simply a result 
of members’ inability to comprehend the full scope 
of another person’s problems, and the lack of time, 
energy, Or sensitivity to get enough information to 
understand and then provide appropriate help 
accordingly. 

It is difficult for those who are painfully 
trudging through daily ordeals with little evidence of 
help or love to see others receiving loving support. 
For the sake of those tender feelings already overly 
traumatized during times of desperation, we, as 
sisters, need to learn to love and serve all of our 
sisters equitably. 
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Wen I was small, I believed that Relief 
Society was sort of a stitch-and-chat club for old 
ladies. Of course, I had never attended a meeting, 
but because Relief Society and Daughters of the Utah 
Pioneers were my grandmother’s main recreational 
activities, it seemed to follow. I loved my grand- 
mother very much, but to me she seemed very old. 

Granny grew up only slightly removed from 
the pioneer era. As the eldest daughter of a large 
Richfield family, she spent most of her youth 
working side by side with her mother doing the 
endless tasks needed to keep a home clean and a 
family—including farm hands, Indians, and anyone 
passing by—fed and clothed. After her marriage, she 
moved into a beautiful, new two-story Salt Lake 
home already equipped with live-in mother-in-law 
and brother-in-law. Perhaps it was a relief to care for 
this greatly reduced household, but Granny was not 
idle. She graciously accepted her husband’s Italian 
heritage and his relatives, who remained Catholic to 
the core but tumed to him for help at every crisis in 
their lives; nurtured her own children as they came 
along; served a mission in Switzerland with her 
husband and two oldest children; shepherded the 
converts who arrived—confused and disoriented— 
from that land; canned the fruits and vegetables from 
her extensive garden and orchard; coped with hordes 
of friends and family members who descended 
biannually for General Conference; entertained 
friends frequently; and, according to my mother, 
gave the best birthday parties ever. Granny worked 
hard, and she worked constantly, but she seemed to 
take great satisfaction in the results of her labors—a 
sparkling house, a beautiful garden, a pantry full of 
bottled goods, an artistic quilt, a delicious meal, and 
the pleasure others received from her efforts. 

I may have been deceived into thinking she 
was old by some of the superficial conventions for 
women of her day. Her corset, covering her from 
armpits to thighs, was an intricate marvel of laces 
and stays. Every moming, she gently worked her 
painful coms and bunions into black lace-up leather 
shoes with square, medium-high heels. Her stock- 
ings were thick “service weight.” No matter how 
hard, dirty, or active the task of the day, Granny wore 
adress. Her housedresses were pastel, but her dress- 
up clothes were invariably dark—navy blue, gray, or 
black—with a lacy collar for special occasions. She 
would wind her beautiful long gray hair, still 
streaked with blond, into a bun on top of her head 
and never went out without a hat and gloves. By the 
time I was bom, the family owned a car, but Granny 
never leamed to drive. She walked to town, rode the 
bus, or—in an emergency—called a taxi. During the 
days of World War II, I tagged along as Mother 
drove her on a circuitous route to buy the weekly 
groceries. First, we went to Skaggs Market for 
staples, then to Dunford Bakery, then to the meat 
market down by the D&RG depot, where precious 
rationing stamps were counted out, and finally—if 
there was enough gas—to a farm out on Highland 
Drive for whatever her garden was not producing at 
that time. 

Granny didn’t belong to clubs, book groups, 
or sewing circles, She didn’t play tennis or jog. The 
moments of personal pleasure she allowed herself 
were few. One was the weekly Relief Society 
meeting; the other was her monthly camp meeting for 
the Daughters of the Utah Pioneers—"the Dupes,” 
my grandfather called them with a sly smile when he 
wanted to get a rise out of her and a laugh from the 
rest of us. What the ladies did at these meetings was 
a mystery to me, but Relief Society seemed to 

involve prodigious amounts of quilting. Granny was 
a fine quilter—I cherish the quilts I have inherited as 
a precious reminder of her—and she loved these 
sessions of sewing and visiting that were almost her 
only escape from household routine. 











How I GOT CONVERTED TO RELIEF SOCIETY 


Angela B. Haight 
Menlo Park, California 





My mother thought Relief Society and the 
DUP were wonderful for Granny, but she came into 
Relief Society later in life and never did join the DUP. 
Perhaps she shared some of my early misconceptions 
about what Relief Society had to offer. By the time I 
was in high school, however, she was actively 
involved, and I was aware that through Relief Society 
she found friendship and personal fulfillment serving 
as a teacher, a visiting teacher, and a counselor to the 
ward president. But the gulf between our ages and 
interests seemed huge, and I still had trouble imagin- 
ing myself as one of “the sisters.” 

I was able to avoid this issue during my first 
years of marriage, because of working and hence 
being unavailable during the daytime. Before our first 
child was born, we settled in the same ward my 
parents lived in, The very same women that my 
mother knew as friends and associates were the pillars 
of the Relief Society. How could I possibly join that 
special club? 

I subscribed to the Relief Society Magazine, 
dutifully paid the yearly dues, and even made an 
occasional gelatin salad for a homemaking meeting or 
a funeral. But, with more babies arriving, staggered 
school schedules, sharing one car with my husband, 
and other complications, I never matriculated. My 
visiting teachers were usually older women. I liked 
them and especially looked forward to the Christmas 
visit when they brought a plate of homemade candy. I 
would never have considered confiding a personal 
problem or concem to them. One year, my mother 
suggested taking me as a partner on her visiting 
teacher district. We went together exactly once; the 
rest of the time we had scheduling conflicts, and she 
did it alone. 

As I moved into my thirties, some of my 
excuses began to wear thin, My children needed less 
shepherding, there were more women my age or 
slightly older in the ward, and I did enjoy the Relief 
Society parties. It was so embarrassing to show up 
only for the parties that periodically I vowed to join 
the weekly classes, but I always fizzled out. I watched 
our Cultural Refinement teacher put on a terrific hour 
of information-packed entertainment with a matching 
flower arrangement and elegant visual aids and 
wearing a colorful, authentic costume from the 
country that she was extolling, and I thought, “I could 
never do that. I don’t belong here.” 

Spiritual Living lessons made me uncomfort- 
able as women gave predictable answers to obvious 
questions, almost a catechismic exchange. Even more 
unsettling, sisters who never stood in fast meeting 
bore their testimonies with wrenching sobs. The 
discovery that women who seemed stable and secure 
were cauldrons of boiling emotions beneath their 
tranquil exteriors frightened me. Social Relations 
lessons were boring. Even Mother would say, “We 


—— 


need to go and support Diantha,” her friend who 
taught the course. 

1 loved the Literature lessons but often came 
away feeling frustrated that we only scratched the 
surface of the subject. The food and flower arrange- 
ments at homemaking days reminded me of my own 
inadequacies, and besides, I’m not good with my 
hands. My grapes fell apart, and the glue showed 
around the edges of my decoupage Christmas omma- 
ments. Granny’s quilting skill apparently passed to 
some other branch of the family. 

One year, I was called to be the Relief 
Society nursery leader. It was hard work, but I loved 
the job and enjoyed preparing for it each week. Once 
again, I didn’t get integrated into the Relief Society 
classes; so, I simply slipped away when my year in the 
nursery was over. 

I was serving as Primary president but still 
inactive in Relief Society when the bishop called me 
to be the Relief Society president. I was astonished. 
Surely he must have called the whole ward roster 
twice before he settled on my name, or it was the 
classic ploy of trying to rehabilitate someone by 
putting her in charge! However, I accepted the call, } 
and through being forced to be there and to learn the 
program, I began to appreciate it. 

I’ve just finished my second term as a ward } 
president. I’ve been president in our stake also, as 
well as a ward and a stake education counselor, and I 
can truthfully admit, without crossing my fingers or 
toes, that I love Relief Society. I am a total, enthusias- 
tic convert. Why did it take so long, and why was it 
so hard for me to reach this point? Perhaps I’m one of 
the most stiff-necked, hard-hearted women around. 
Perhaps I grew up alittle. Relief Society has changed, 
too. Whatever the reasons, I dearly love it and \ 
appreciate the richness it brings to my life. 

Our ward Relief Society spans ages 18 10 oT, f- 
so at 54, I am right in the middle—ideally situated to : 
look toward both ends of the spectrum with some 
understanding and perspective. Perhaps that alone is 
one reason for my conversion. Beyond that, however, 
I know that my sense of self is more realistic than it 
used to be. Although I hope that I am still sensitive to 
others, I am no longer over-sensitive about myself, / 
imagining that everyone is evaluating and criticizing 
everything I wear, say, and do. Iam free from 
extreme self-consciousness. 

Iam also more realistic about talents—my 
own and other people’s. Sometimes my strengths 
seem meager indeed—I am well organized, a good 
cook and housekeeper; I can type; and I am depend- 
able. Iam useful, but I don’t shine. I wish I were 
artistic, but I do enjoy the beauty of nature, flower 
arrangements, lovely art, or a well-decorated home. I 
cannot sing or play, but I love music and am an 
appreciative listener. I wish | hada good memory and 
a glib tongue, the talent to teach and influence, but I 
do my best, realizing that others can do these things 
better. At last, Iam mature enough to enjoy their 
talents without envying them or fretting that I am not 
similarly blessed. I know that the body is indeed the 
sum of its parts, and although what I have to contrib- 
ute to the group may not be spectacular or showy, it 
has its own value. Somehow I have acquired enough 
confidence to take a place beside my peers without 
crippling comparisons. 

Some Relief Society teachers still ask 
obvious questions and accept pat answers, but in our 
ward, generally, Relief Society is a women’s forum 
where the subject under discussion is examined 
honestly and thoughtfully, where people express their 
opinions candidly and know they will not be judged 
harshly, where dissent is tolerated, where feelings can 
be expressed without fear. Almost every week, I leave 
feeling a little wiser, a litle stronger, more prepared 
for the future, whatever it may be. 
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Visiting teaching has become a special joy, 
allowing me to make friends with people I would not 
have sought out. I’ve discovered spirituality and 
strength in inactive women, as well as in those who 
are more visible at Church meetings. I’ve marveled at 
the complexities of each and every life and the 
tenacity that people show in overcoming problems and 
challenges. I’ve shared good books, good recipes, 
confidences, and tears as well as happy moments with 
women I’ve been assigned to visit. I have a sincere 
conviction that if nothing else save excellent visiting 
teaching was done by the Relief Society, its purposes 
would be bountifully fulfilled. 

I’ve marveled at the kind, quiet, often 
anonymous compassionate service that bubbles up 
from silent springs. Sometimes at my wit’s end to 
know how a particular need might be met, I have often 
been surprised and grateful for the unseen workings 
that prompted someone to call and volunteer exactly 
the right thing. I am inspired and humbled when I see 
women go ten extra miles to help someone in need. 
I’ve also learned that no one can solve someone else's 
problems; we can only make the way a bit easier, 
listen, encourage, and love. 

We have a number of older women in our 
ward, most of them widows. I used to feel little in 
common with them; now, I simply cannot keep my 
eyes off them. I study them intently. How do they 
remain attractive, interesting, and independent as they 
grow older? How do they accept the subtle devalu- 
ation that comes with being old and female—often 
manifested by being allowed to retire from active 
participation, service, and social life? How do they 
survive their grief and reorganize their lives when a 
spouse dies? How do they make life alone meaningful 


and full? How do they rise above family troubles over 
which they have no control and little influence? How 


do they deal with children who leave the Church and 
its teachings behind and still preserve loving family 
ties? How do they cope with illness, debility, dimin- 
ished financial resources? How do they maintain 
contact with scattered family members? How do they 
nurture friendships with other women? How do they 
influence in gentle, subtle ways? How do they serve 
each other? How do they endure to the end with hope 
and faith? Yes, these women know things I ardently 
want to learn. They are my icons, holding keys toa 
future more complex and uncertain than the past. And 
in Relief Society, they sometimes reveal their secrets. 

As president, I sat in the chair at the front of 
the room and studied the faces of my sisters week after 
week. Faces unintentionally reveal many things. Here 
and there a sad expression, a puzzled look, someone 
frowning in concentration, a head nodding in agree- 
ment, a whispered conversation, a quiet giggle, one 
woman gently touching another, someone obviously 
taking silent exception to what is being said, or simply 
a woman lost in daydreams of some other time and 
place. From time to time, a collective epiphany 
descended upon that room, transcending barriers of 
age, race, and economic or social circumstances, and 
we were enveloped in an empathy and unity so intense 
and pervasive that you could feel it brush your skin. 
For those brief moments, Relief Society is more than 
quilting, casseroles, lessons, or flower arrangements. 
It is sisterhood. Granny knew this; my mother leamed 
it, too. 


Yet, sometimes as I glanced at the faces of 
my sisters, I fancied I could discern other feelings: 
boredom, restlessness, detachment, or grim determina- 
tion to sit out the required hour and then be gone as 
soon as possible. Wait, wait, I wanted to cry. Hang 
on. There is much to learn here. It will come. 





SPENDING ETERNITY IN THE LAUNDRY ROOM 


Vaunda L. Goodfellow 
Fresno, California 





E very responsible parent wants to raise 
responsible children. There is, in the literature on 
childrearing, a good deal about teaching responsibility 
in our families, but parents can become discouraged. 
Not only is it difficult to teach responsibility, it is 
difficult to evaluate when someone has become 
responsible. Before we can feel either proud or 
discouraged, we need to consider the pitfalls in 
judging the responsibility of other people’s actions. 

First of all, people may sometimes be faced 
with conflicting responsibilities or obligations; in 
which case, they must choose one over the other. No 
matter which one they favor, they will be judged by 
others as having neglected the other one. 

While in high school, my daughter played the 
organ for the ward choir. She was also the pianist for 
the school choir. One week,.a practice for each group 
was called on the same evening, at the same hour. She 


| knew thal there were several women in the ward who 


could play the organ well; however, she was the only 
competent pianist in the school choir, When she 
responsibly called to find a substitute for the ward 
choir, the sister she asked to substitute called the 
bishop and complained. He, in tum, told my daughter 
that she was not a responsible person because he felt 
that her Church obligation should come first. 

Choosing which obligation to honor can be 
very hard. When Jesus was twelve years old, his 
parents lost him while they were in Jerusalem. Mary 
and Joseph looked for him for three days and finally 
found him in the temple astonishing the wise men with 
his knowledge of religious matters. If I had been 
looking for my son for three days, I would have made 
sure that he was all right; then I would have done 
something violent. Mary didn’t. She gently reproved 
him, saying, “Son, how could you worry us so? We 
have searched for you for three days.” Jesus replied, 
“Didn’t you know that I must be about my father’s 
business?” Despite the intellectual and spiritual 
enticements of the temple, Jesus obeyed his parents 
and returned with them to Nazareth and apparently 
lived quietly for the next eighteen years. 

A second confusing issue is that sometimes, 
in choosing between conflicting obligations, we 
inadvertently neglect important responsibilities. We 
become so concemed with some aspect of our lives 
that we emphasize that part to the exclusion of the rest 
and, sometimes, need a reminder to help us to main- 
lain perspective. 

There is a story in our family about my 
grandmother. She dreamed one night that she died 
and went to heaven. When she arrived, an angel 
escorted her to the laundry room and told her that this 
was where she would spend eternity. My grandmother 
was indignant and said, “Surely I deserve better than 
this?” The angel replied, “Well, this is where you 
spent all your time on earth; we thought that this was 
where you wanted to be.” After that, she made a real 
effort to live a more rounded life. 











A third problem in trying to “judge” the 
responsibility of another’s actions is that while 
people may usually act responsibly, there may be 
times when they do not, and unfortunately, it is the 
irresponsible acts that we tend to remember. We 
often hear of “Doubting Thomas,” who would not 
believe that Jesus had risen from the dead until he 
could feel the marks of the nails in his hands and feet 
and thrust his hand into his side. We overlook the 
moment that was probably much more typical of 
Thomas's character. When Jesus was going to his 
friend Lazarus, who had died, his disciples feared for 
his life. Thomas said, “Let us also go, that we may 
die with him.” 

Another example of this mixture of respon- 
sibility and irresponsibility is Esau, who has also had 
some especially bad press. I admire Esau greatly. 

He was the firstborn of twins, his father’s favorite, 
while his mother favored Jacob, the younger brother. 
I do not admire Jacob, whose behavior is his own 
indictment. 

When Jacob and Esau were quite young 
men, Esau came home from hunting one day, 
absolutely starving. Jacob had made something good 
to eat, and Esau wanted some of it. Jacob offered to 
sell him this “mess of pottage” for Esau’s birthright, 
his father’s property that Esau, as the firstborn, would 
inherit. 

I have sons of my own. I know that if John 
had refused to share some food with Gerald, Gerald 
would have taken it from him and sat on his chest 
while he ate it. Esau had a gentler, perhaps more 
foolish nature. He agreed to sell his birthright for a 
meal. 

His was certainly an irresponsible act, but 
Esau did not try to get out of the bargain that he had 
made. He did not say, “My brother cheated me.” He 
did not go crying to his father to make it right. He 
took the consequences of his own irresponsible act. 

But then Jacob did something far worse—in 
Esau’s eyes, at least—than acquiring his brother's 
birthright. Aided and abetted by his mother, Jacob 
tricked his father Isaac into giving him the blessing 
that belonged to the older son. At that point, Esau 
was angry enough to kill his brother, and Jacob fled 
in fear of his life. 

Many years later, Jacob returned to his 
homeland with his wives, children, servants, cattle, 
and all his wealth. He came fearfully because he 
knew that Esau had reason to hate him. When Esau 
appeared with his own men, Jacob was afraid, but 
Esau fell upon his neck and kissed him and wept and 
truly forgave him. That was the act of an 
extremely responsible man. 

Back to the point at which I began: I 
believe that children will only be as responsible as 
they are allowed to be. Once, I was teaching a gospel 
doctrine class when one of the men attending began 
an angry tirade about children who refused to listen 
to their parents. His wife spoke up and said, “He is 
angry because his twenty-five-year-old married 
daughter, who has children of her own, refuses to 
take his advice.” There comes a time when a parent 
has to let go and allow children, sometimes when 
they're quite young, to make their own decisions and 
take the consequences. 

It is hard for any of us to be completely 
responsible all of the time. No matter how hard we 
or our children try, there are going to be times when 

we need to choose between conflicting obligations, 
when we will unknowingly neglect important 
concerns, or when we will make some obviously bad 
decisions among the many good ones. We should be 
consistent in teaching with love and allowing our 
children the freedom to develop their own decision- 
making powers. We need to accept the fact that none 
of us are as responsible as we might be and offer the 
rest of the world that same acceptance in our joint 
struggle to become better people. Ml 
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MAKING THE SCRIPTURES OUR OWN 


I REMEMBER 


TEACHING 


A GOSPEL DOCTRINE 


CLASS ON THE 


EIGHT WITNESSES 


TO THE 


Book OF MORMON 


WHEN SOMEONE 


ASKED WHY 


NO WOMEN WERE 


GIVEN A CHANCE TO 


SEE THE GOLD PLATES. 


SOMEONE ELSE 


IN THE CLASS 


IMMEDIATELY 


RESPONDED THAT 


WOMEN WERE NEVER 


CALLED TO “WITNESS.” 





Jerrie Hurd 
Boulder, Colorado 


N eedless to say, at that point I felt compelled 
to mention that the first witnesses to Christ’s resurrec- 
tion were all women and that, according to the New 
Testament account, Jesus specifically told these 
women that they were to testify as to what they had 
seen, making them “witnesses” in the truest sense. 

As I continued with that lesson, I was amazed 
to find that no one was aware of the fact that David 
Whitmer’s mother was shown the gold plates by the 
angel Moroni. Nor were they familiar with Emma 
Smith’s account of the time when she felt the plates 
through a thin wrapper. She talks of the size of the 
plates, the feel of the hinges, and mentions running her 
finger up the edge and hearing the distinctive rustle 
that the gold pages made. Joseph Smith’s sister, 
Catherine, also describes the gold plates as she held 
them, again wrapped in a light covering. Joseph 
Smith's mother wrote of another time when her son 
came in and handed her the Urim and Thummim and 
let her examine them. These women’s accounts give 
us far more physical detail of those artifacts than 
anything written by the official eight witnesses, and 
yet no one in that particular gospel doctrine class was 
aware of any of their accounts. 

Thad a similar experience teaching a Christ- 
mas lesson in Relief Society. I discovered that the 
women in my classes had only one mental picture of 
Mary, the mother of the Savior, and that was of the 
young mother holding the baby Jesus. They were 
unaware of the contributions that she made throughout 
Christ’s life and how involved she was with the 
apostles following Christ's death and resurrection. 
They did not know that Mary and several other 
women were present at the Pentecost when the Holy 
Ghost descended upon Christ’s disciples. In this case, 
the problem is not that the information has been left 
out of scripture but that it is rarely the focus of lessons 
and discussions. 

I may never be satisfied, never completely 
reconciled to the lack of scriptural references to 
women. I ache to know my foremothers better, to hear 
their words, contemplate their thoughts, understand 
more of their decisions and actions. Yet, recently, I’ve 
sensed a shift in my concem. The scriptural refer- 
ences to women may be few, but I wish more of my 
sisters and brothers appreciated what is available. 

The scriptures, however, are not the only 
source of understanding women’s lives. I was 
delighted in the spring of 1991 when Laurel Thatcher 
Ulrich, a Mormon woman from New Hampshire, won 
the Pulitzer Prize. I was doubly thrilled because she 
won it for a book about a New England midwife, who 
lived more than a hundred years ago, whose seemingly 
mundane diary had been overlooked by other scholars. 
Laurel Thatcher Ulrich shows us how a rich under- 
standing of both the particular woman and her times 
could be gleaned from that diary. 

What about our own journals? What can we 
glean from our own depths for ourselves and future 
generations? Do we regularly overlook the richness of 
our own spiritual experiences, losing them in the 
routine of our lives? 

In my forty-third year, I was given forty-three 
days to do anything I wanted. I was invited to spend 
six weeks and a day at a writer's retreat on Whidby 
Island in the Puget Sound. There I was provided room 
and board free from distractions (someone else 
cooked, cleaned, took phone calls, and so forth). It 
was entirely up to me as to how I would structure my 
day—when I would get up, eat, go to bed, what I 
would do in between... 

Most days, I took long walks, read, and 
wrote. I was working on two books—one that had 
interested the retreat’s board of directors and elicited 


the invitation. I was pleased to be able to complete a 
large section of that project; yet, from a personal 
standpoint, my journal proved more enlightening. For 
forty-three days, I was mainly me. My identities as a 
wife, mother, teacher, even as a Mormon, lingered but 
receded into the background. I was able to get 
reacquainted with myself in a way I hadn’t experi- 
enced since my teen years. I was refreshed, soothed, 
and delighted. The only comparable experience that I 
know is that of keeping a scripture journal. I recom- 
mend it highly. 

You see, I want us to capture our lives so that 
our daughters and our daughters’ daughters will not 
feel the same void, the same longing to know us as we 
long to know our mothers, and I want the exercise to 
be a delightful exploration of ourselves, not a duty or a 
discipline. That’s asking a lot, I know, but I also 
know the value of it 

The scriptures are only words until we 
interact with them. 

Our goal is to build a close personal relation- 
ship with deity; yet, no matter how many stories we 
read illustrating how God’s word has transformed 
individuals, even whole nations, those stories will 
remain only stories until we add our own. Reading 
scripture and then writing a journal response is one 
way to do that. 

The act of writing requires participation. 
Reading a particular scripture may trigger a number of 
responses: a feeling, a question, amemory. As we 
explore the personal implications of a particular 





passage, we cannot but create a touchstone for 
lcsumony. We have Become involved, we have 


quickened ancient words and made them live anew. 
But most people don’t consider themselves “writers.” 
In fact, for many just thinking about writing can 
conjure up all the anxieties associated with high 
school term papers. A private journal, however, is 
whatever we make it. And writing does not have to be 
“literature” to clarify, focus, and provide a larger 
understanding of self. 

As every individual is unique, every journal 
will be unique. A scripture journal is not the same as 
a simple diary. It is the chronicle of a spiritual 
odyssey. Some pages may sing God's praises, 
acknowledging the wonder and beauty of creation or 
answered prayers or sudden insights. Other entries 
may consist of anguished questions about suffering— 
our own or that observed in the world. The journal 
may include expressions of doubts and incomplete 
understandings as well as deeper discernings and 
records of spiritual enlightenments too precious to 
share with any but the most intimate of associates—all 
of which document the spiritual undergirding of our 
life. 

There is no right way to keep a scripture 
journal. It's not necessary to write every day or to do 
a certain number of pages or to try to give careful 
scholarly analysis. Your scripture journal is a place to 
take stock; we need only look inward and write 
honestly. In the process, it may be the place where 
kindled faith fans into a personal “burning bush.” 

The following hints may be helpful: 


1. Find a quiet place and clear your mind. 


220 Pray; 
3. Read the passage and try to visualize 
what is being presented. 


4. Check any confusing words in a Bible 
Dictionary or other reference. 

5. Read it again and jot down ideas that 
come to you. You may want to ponder 
the passage—or meditate. 

6. Open your journal and write. Let your 
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writing flow naturally. Spelling and 
grammar don’t matter. Searching your 
true feelings and writing honestly do 
matter. Capture what comes to your 
mind. 


You may want to date your entries. That way 
you will be able to see how your ideas on a particular 
scripture change from time to time. Perhaps your will 
want to meet informally with a group to discuss 
passages and share experiences. 

The important thing is to feel free to use your 
scripture journal in whatever way seems most com- 
fortable. A scripture journal is a gift of space and time 
that we give ourselves in order to discover our own 
feelings and take measure of our own spirituality. 

To help you get started, consider the follow- 
ing passages and questions, which all refer to women 
in one way or another. Together, they represent a 
good sample of what the scriptures have to offer 
specifically to women. Arranged in no particular 
order, they can be explored at will. First discover 
those scriptures that speak most clearly to you, 
perhaps by returning over and over to a particular 
passage or by wandering far afield using the suggested 
topical guide headings. In any case, this is only a 
beginning. Hopefully, once in the habit, we will 
continue our scripture journals—choosing our own 
course, selecting our own passages. 


And now, he imparteth his word by angels 
unto men, yea, not only men but women also. 
Now this is not all; little children do have 
words given unto them many times, which 
confound the wise and the learned. Alma 
32:23 


Who was Alma addressing when he said the 
angels impart the word of God to men, women, and 
even little children? What prompted his words? 

On another occasion, Jesus told his followers that they 
would recognize the true Church by the signs that 
would follow those who believed. (See Mark 16:17- 
18.) In yet other circumstances, Moses wished “that 
all the Lord’s people were prophets and that the Lord 
would put his spirit upon them!” (See Numbers 
11:29.) 

Do you know stories of individuals, even 
litde children, who have “received the word of God’? 
Have members of your family? 

What about you? How many different ways 
have you received inspiration? How have you known 
when it was from God? (See Topical Guide headings: 
Inspiration, Holy Ghost, Source of Testimony.) 


And Eve .. . heard all these things 
and was glad, saying: Were it not for our 
transgressions we never should have had 
seed, and never should have known good and 
evil, and the joy of our redemption, and the 
eternal life which God giveth unto all the 
obedient. 

And Adam and Eve blessed the name 
of God, and they made all things known unto 
their sons and daughters. (Moses 5:11-12) 


Among the great and mighty ones 
who were assembled in this vast congrega- 
tion of the righteous were Father Adam, the 
Ancient of Days and father of all, And our 
glorious Mother Eve, with many of her 
faithful daughters who had lived through the 
ages and worshiped the true and living God. 
(D&C 138:38-39) 


How do you feel about your mother, Eve? 
Does the fact that she is with her faithful daughters in 
the next world give you a sense of excitement? Do 
you feel that you might meet and work with her some 
time? Can you imagine meeting her? 

Why was Eve glad? What is there in the 
midst of our fallen condition—monrtality and an 
imperfect world—for which we, like Eve, might 
rejoice? 

Eve risked much that her children might be 
born and that she and they might have the greater 
knowledge of good and evil. What have you learned 
about good and evil? Have you experienced that 
knowledge as bittersweet? Could it have been 
otherwise? 

What do you owe your mother, Eve? If you 
could write her a letter, what might you say? (See 
LDS Bible Dictionary: Eve.) 


And, behold, there was a woman 
which had a spirit of infirmity eighteen years, 
and was bowed together, and could in no 
wise lift up herself. 

And when Jesus saw her, he called 
her to him, and said unto her, Woman thou 
art loosed from thine infirmity. And he laid 
his hands on her: and immediately she was 
made straight, and glorified God. 

And the ruler of the synagogue 
answered with indignation, because that 
Jesus had healed on the sabbath day, and 
said unto the people, There are six days in 
which men ought to work: in them therefore 
come and be healed, and not on the sabbath 
day. The Lord then answered him, and said, 
Thou hypocrite, doth not each one of you on 
the sabbath loose his ox or his ass from the 
stall, and lead him away to watering? 

And ought not this woman, being a daughter 
of Abraham, whom Satan hath bound, lo, 
these eighteen years, be loosed from this 
bond on the sabbath day? 

And when he had said these things, 
all his adversaries were ashamed: and all 
the people rejoiced for all the glorious things 
that were done by him. (Luke 13:11-17) 


This passage is often cited in discussions 
about appropriate activities for the Sabbath day, but 
note the respect Jesus gives the woman, referring to 
her as “a daughter of Abraham.” Contrast that to the 
attitude of the ruler of the synagogue, who seems to 
suggest the woman is at fault for even attracting her 
Savior’s attention: “There are six days in which men 
ought to work: in them . .. come and be healed.” 


How does that make you feel? About yourself? 
About your Savior? About the worth and dignity of 
all God’s children? About your own attitude towards 
the poor, the sick, the infirm, or less fortunate? 

Have you ever felt treated as less than “a 
daughter of Abraham”? Do you ever allow such 
treatment to affect your own sense of self-worth? (See 
Topical Guide heading: Worth of Souls.) 


And he said. . . Sarah thy wife shall 
have a son. And Sarah heard it in the tent 
door, which was behind him. Now Abraham 
and Sarah were old and well stricken in age; 
and it ceased to be with Sarah after the 
manner of women. Therefore Sarah laughed 
within herself. . . 

And the Lord said unto Abraham, 
Wherefore did Sarah laugh, saying, Shall I of 
a surety bear a child, which am old? 


Is any thing too hard for the Lord? 
(Genesis 18:10-14) 


Is anything too hard for the Lord? 

Sarah “laughed” because she had given up 
hoping for a child. It must have seemed to her that 
having grown old without a child meant that her 
many petitions for posterity had been denied. Do 
you have righteous desires that you've given up 
praying for? 

Sarah received her child. Do you know 
stones of modern miracles? Of answered prayers? 
Have you experienced such yourself? Was there a 
feeling of surprise—"laughter”—at the recognition 
of that miracle? 

Sarah gave birth to Isaac, but did that end 
her trials? Are you ever tempted to think if only one 
thing were different then your troubles would be 
over? Now, realistically imagine how it might be if 
some long unanswered prayer were suddenly to 
come true. How would your life be different? What 
new challenges would you face? Do you believe it 
can happen? Will happen? (See Topical Guide 
Headings: Miracle, Supplication.) 


Then Mordecai commanded to 
answer Esther, Think not with thyself that 
thou shalt escape in the king's house, more 
than the Jews. 

For if thou altogether holdest thy 
peace at this time, then shall . . . deliver- 
ance arise to the Jews from another place; 
but thou and thy father’s house shall be 
destroyed: and who knoweth whether thou 
art come to the kingdom for such a time as 
this? 

Then Esther bade them return 
Mordecai this answer, Go, gather together 
all the Jews that are present in Shushan, 
and fast ye for me, and neither eat nor 
drink three days, night or day: I also and 
my maidens will fast likewise; and so will I 
go in unto the king, which is not according 
to the law: and if! perish, I perish. 
(Esther 4:13-16) 


You remember the story: The Jews had 
been condemned to death. Esther was the queen 
and a Jew, but the king was unaware of her family 
background. It had been kept a secret. Her uncle 
sent to her asking her to intercede in behalf of her 
people. It meant risking her life, but he argued that 
perhaps her mission in life was just that—to save 
her nation in their time of peril: ““Who knoweth 
whether thou art come to the kingdom for such a 
time as this?” he asked. 

Do you feel you have a particular mission 
in life? 

Do you know women, like Esther, who 
have stepped up to a particular calling? Or who 
have dedicated themselves to an important undertak- 
ing? Do you admire them? 

Esther prepared by fasting three days and 
asking all the Jews in Shushan to fast with her. 
What preparation does your mission require? How 
had Esther prepared herself long before her uncle’s 
request? Is it possible to prepare yourself even 
before you know what your mission is? How? (See 
Topical Guide heading: Mission of Latter-day 
Saints.) @ 
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ON FLYING 
OUT OF 
WASHINGTON 


AIRPORT 
(To Meg Munk: 1941-1986) 


How recently 

You've come 
Through these clouds. 
Planeless. 

Past rapids. 

Shiva and Vishnu 
Behind. 

Stars by the millions. 
Ahead. 


Through the gateway, 
Did you hear, 

“Be still, 

And know 

That I am God”? 
Never! 

Instead, 

Reunion. 

Greeted by Father. 
Hugged by your 
Long-silent Mother. 


We share sisterhood, 
Adopted children, 
An urge to write, 
Killer cells. 

What now, 

My friend? 


Did you find a new, 
Brown son to nurture? 
He torn unwillingly 
From his earthly 
Mother’s grasp. 


In a twinkling, 

Did newly nimble 
Fingers play 

A prelude 

Beethoven could hear? 


Can you lie 
Near a tree 
Penning works 
To cheer 

And lift still- 
Skeptical souls? 


You've come so far. 
Your supply of days 
Less limited. 

Now, you await 
Your Russ. 

Then, some eon 
The birthing, 

Long denied here, 
Will be yours. 


Sue Hawes 
New Orleans, Louisiana 





SOUND WAVEs: 


A FANTASY 
Sestina 


We hurl our separate applause, a song 
to the thunder of night 

like strings on gutted wood 

tied and cut; 

bolted fast to dead stars, 

silent and black. 


The angry sky flashes black 
in a storm of song 

flung at the stars 

like savages echoing at night; 
their war chant cut 

from the dead of wood. 


In these woods 

is innocence turned black. 

The purest tones were sweetly cut 
by lamb children whose song 
spilled into the night 

in a lullaby of stars. 


Now a frightened Noah searches the stars 


for a branch of wood, 

a bit of black 

sky to call night; 

yearns for a dove song, 

a hold on new ground, uncut, 


Yearns for symphonies cut 
from trees and stars; 

where woodwind’s song 

is darkly guarded wood, 
smooth, ebony ladies of black, 
mistresses of the night. 


Try to forget the wounded night 
and the bleeding cut, 

the dissonance of life turned black. 
Remember the affirmation of a star, 
the hollow, fluted wood 

and its echoing song, 


how they played under the stars 
when the sky split open like wood, 
and they heard the angelsong. 


Deborah Mayhew 
Paramus, New Jersey 








A ROOMFUL OF ME 


My ears in a drawer, 
My teeth in a cup, 
My eyes on the table 
Until I get up. 


False lashes stripped off. . . . 
Although I’m a mess, 

It’s patently clear 

I surely weigh less! 


Marie F. Olsen 
Providence, Utah 


CADENCE 


The geese are back. 

I heard their cry 

And stopped to watch them tack 
And wing across the sky 

To drop behind the black 

Pines where the river’s high. 


And so it’s fall. 

The wind brings geese 

And strips the trees of all 

Their weight of fruit and leaves 
Them bare to rest and loll 

And wait for March's softer breeze. 


A seasonal spin, 

A dance to start: 

What overture begins, 

What note or slow retard 

Prompts promenades of wind 

And goose to waltz their radial chart? 


My feet have learned 

The reel we trace 

For love. But the heart yearns 
When sun and clouds race 

To cord the sky, to tum 


And leap with birds and wind in space. 


Lisa H. Kohler 
Albuquerque, NM 
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THE QUILT 


For a wedding gift 

my grandmother 

gave to me 

a wondrous quilt, 

with a pattem 

of interlocking circles, 
with no beginning 

and no end, 

set on a field of white. 


This moming, 

lying musing 

under my grandmother's quilt, 
I felt a thread tickling me. 


I pulled the thread, 
and it came out 

long and gray, 

no thread but a hair, 
still with the curl 

on the end, 

from a lady dead now 
for twenty years. 


Donna R. Cheney 
Bowling Green, Ohio 


FRESHENING 


Flat, stale air and hazy filtered sunlight 

Oppress and rankle the senses. 

The trees by the shore are heavy with summer, 
Willing but unable to shake themselves free of it. 


A fresh afternoon storm sweeps across the lake. 
Boughs bend, leaves gyrate in the wind, 

Thin lines of silver and black ripples 

Race over the water 

In tandem with flying thunderclouds overhead. 
The smell of rain meets our nostrils 

Even before the first drops begin to fall. 


Just so, dull despair can give way 
In a moment 
To radiant delight. 


But first comes the storm, some turmoil 
And rearrangement of the inner landscape— 
A few branches down, 

A shutter askew, 

Grasses beaten to ground, 

Mud-streaked and matted. 


Of what consequence are these 
If sunshine can sparkle on blue water again? 


Elizabeth Lewis 
White Plains, New York 


MIND MAGIc 


Stay here at the edge of 
Those deep woods, 
Feet planted firmly 

On the ground. 


See the way the sun strikes 

The sharp points of the pine needles, 
Turing them to bronze. 

Fairies’ scimitars. 


Watch a flock of sparrows 
Dart up with a whirr 

As if on command, 

And alight on the yew tree. 


Your keen eyes see it all, 
Take it all in, 

And record it forever 

In the labyrinth of your brain. 


You are a part of 

Everything around you, 

And the sum of all your experiences, 
And more, 

Much more. 


Because your spirit reaches out 

To the pine, the yew, the birds in flight 
And the strong earth beneath, 

You create a world 

Wherever you are, 

At any given place, 

At any point in time. 


We can transform 

A thought to a deed to a tangible thing 
And back again 

In the twinkling of an eye. 


This is the magic that 
Makes us real. 

This is the magic that 
Makes us know we are alive, 


Elizabeth Lewis 
White Plains, New York 
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Editor's Note: The following essay has 
been previously published in Network, 
BYU Today, and Only When I Laugh, the 
collection of Eloise's essays published by 
Signature Books, and is reprinted here 
with her permission. 


The problem with Nice isn’t that it’s some- 
times wimpy; the problem is that Nice can be 
dangerous. More crimes have been committed 
behind the mask of niceness than behind all the ski 
masks worn to all the convenience store stickups ever 
perpetrated. 

I didn’t actually intend to talk about literal 
crimes here, but as long as the subject came up, it’s 
worth mentioning that until the roof caved in, 
everybody said Utah corporate conman Grant 
Affleck was a really nice guy. (Nice cuts both ways 
in giving Utah its title as Fraud Capital of the nation: 
We produce conmen so nice they can’t be doubted 
and victims so nice they “cain’t say no.”) Docu- 
ments forger and bomb killer Mark Hoffman, they 
said, was nice. Likewise convicted child sex abuser 
Alan Hadfield—so nice that an entire community 
rose up to vilify the victims and slander the messen- 
ger rather than accept the verdict on their nice-guy 
neighbor. And, apparently, Ted Bundy was as nice 
as they come. 

I first identified niceness as a culprit with 
the help of a colleague, Karen Lynn. I told Karen 
that some of today’s college students seem pleasant 
enough, but somehow unpleasantly resistant at the 
same time, in a way that was unclear but very real. 

“Oh, I know what you mean,” Karen said. 
“The students smile very politely, and the unspoken 
message goes like this: I am a very nice person. I’m 
sure you are a very nice person too. Therefore I am 
sure you will give mea nice grade. And if you 
don’t—what’s wrong with you?’” Niceness, in some 
students’ minds, fulfills all obligations that one might 
otherwise expect to see paid in the coin of effort, 
intelligence, and results. (Incidentally, John Ciardi 
spotted the problem in the same setting. He wrote a 
fine poem called “On Flunking a Nice Boy Out of 
School.” I read it to students from time to time. 
Some laugh. Some sulk, suggesting tacitly that even 
reading the poem is not very nice of me.) But I look 
beyond the classroom to find the arena where 
niceness is most harmful. 

C. S. Lewis praises courage as the virtue 
that protects all other virtues. That is, it is courage 
which enables us to be truthful when speaking the 
truth may be risky; it is courage that backs up loyalty 
when loyalty is unpopular; it is certainly courage 
which makes patriotism meaningful in times of 
danger. By the same logic, I believe it is niceness 
which can corrupt all the other virtues. Niceness 
edits the truth, dilutes loyalty, makes a caricature of 
patriotism. It hobbles Justice, short-circuits Honor, 
and counterfeits Mercy, Compassion, and Love. 

Nice is, among other things, a logic-proof 
argument (chronically nice students seem puzzled 
when I try to explain the rationale of penalties for 
late work; my reasons are all so irrelevant to their 
niceness), an undiscerning critique (Wayne Booth’s 
mother used to chide him: “Why must you be so 
critical in your reviews?”), and a silken shackle on 
the leg of millions of women. 

(The list of things nice women don’t do 
includes, but is not limited to, thinking, speaking, 
moving—in the romantic context—arguing, compet- 
ing, winning, and laughing out loud. I had a very 
nice woman tell me once, after I had given some 
foolish presentation or another to her women’s 
group: “That was hilarious! Really hilarious! I 
almost laughed out loud!” Heaven forfend!) 

Niceness begins in the home; it is taught as 
a prime doctrine of the “poisonous pedagogy” Alice 
Miller exposes. Miller, a brilliant Swiss psychologist 
whose work is assuming major proportions in the 
field, has traced much neurosis to the philosophy, 











WHEN NICE AIN’T SO NICE 


Eloise Bell 
Orem, Utah 


dominant throughout most of this century, that the role 
of the child is to be docile, obedient, and subservient 
to the parent, whose word is law. The “poisonous 
pedagogy” teaches children, in other words, to be 
“nice.” It demands that children not resist the status 
quo, not take any direct action against whatever 
injustices are going down. Thus it directly but 
inevitably encourages covert action, manipulation, 
Passive-aggression, duplicity, and denial. (My mother 
used to say in so many words: “Be nice. Don’t argue 
with your father. Agree with him, and then slip out 
the back door and do what you want, like your 
brothers do.” She also said to me with a simper: 
“Your father is the head of the home, remember that. 
And I’m the neck that moves the head!” My response 
to such advice was often a single, very un-nice word.) 

As I look around the neighborhood, the 
campus, the community, and the church, I see one 
result of these teachings in the way nice people act 
when they disagree: sentimentally or deviously 
towards those we encounter face to face and hostilely 
towards those we don’t know. For thirty years I have 
been upset and puzzled by the fiercely hostile tone of 
many Letters to the Editor of BYU’s student newspa- 
per. These letters are not merely impassioned, not just 
full of youthful vigor and sass, not purely angry. They 
are hostile and mean-spirited. Whether discussing red 
tape in the Administration Building, parking on 
campus, or pricing in the Bookstore, the letters drip 
with innuendo, invective and scripture-laden scourg- 
ing. All this from neatly dressed, smiling youths who 
hold doors open for each other and walk clear across 
campus to turn in stray Number Two pencils to the 
Lost-and-Found depository. 

The same pattern shows up even more 
dangerously on our highways. The heavy artillery has 
so far blasted away only on the California freeways, 
but the nice, friendly, zucchini-sharing people of the 
Utah culture are not immune to the hostility that spurts 
Out at strangers once we are behind the wheel. Afoot 
and at home in our own neighborhoods, we silently 
and smilingly put up with each other's dogs that howl 
all night long, kids that trample our flower gardens, 
teens that sunbathe and wash their cars to ear-shatter- 
ing heavy metal music. But when we drive out of 
those neighborhoods, any stranger becomes fair game 
for our angry honking, cutting in, heading off, not-so- 
muted swearing, and flipping the bird. I am suggest- 
ing that there is a connection. If niceness did not 
forbid our direct assertion on dog howls and child- 
ish vandalism, perhaps there wouldn't be quite 
so much hostility stored up waiting to slosh out on 
Interstate 15. 

Nice takes other tolls. According to an 
article in the Deseret News, 11 October 1989, pharma- 
ceutical houses have hard data showing that Utahns 
(with a national reputation as your generic nice 
people) use huge quantities of tranquilizers and anti- 
depressants, far more per capita than the populations 
of other states. Depression of course has many causes, 
but repressed anger is among the foremost. Anger is 
punished and prohibited from childhood in cultures 
that teach the poisonous pedagogy and preach the 
creed of niceness. I fantasize about what life in Happy 
Valley might be like if the lid of niceness were eased 
off the pressure cooker of emotions. 

I worry about hostility on the highways and 
depression in the home. I worry about battering and 
abuse, both physical and sexual, that seem to be on the 
rise in places where you wouldn’t expect it. For 
instance, I learned (without seeking the information) 
that in my very nice young-executive neighborhood of 
about fifteen homes, at least five wives are beaten 
regularly by their husbands. One of the nicest men in 
the ward has been convicted of sexual molestation. 
Absolutely the nicest elder I knew in the mission field 
afterward had to uproot his wife and family and give 
up his profession because he had been found guilty of 
molesting preschoolers. I seriously wonder: If these 
men had been under less pressure to be “nice,” would 
they have been more in touch with their dark sides— 
the dark side that we all have—and thus more able to 


deal directly with violent impulses before they became 
actions? 

If the cultural mandate to be Nice has driven 
men’s darker sides into hiding, what can we say about 
women, who aren’t even supposed to have dark sides? 
Passive aggression is one of the milder manifestations 
of Niceness, seen in the woman who wouldn’t say no 
to anyone, but who will repeatedly keep you waiting 
an hour, or “accidentally” smash the fender on your 
borrowed car, or “forget” an important responsibility 
she promised to manage. More deadly is the Nice 
Lady who never raises her voice, never utters the 
slightest profanity, but whose devastating words and 
emotional abuse leave permanent scars as disfiguring 
to the soul as any physical battering is to the body. 
(Shakespeare’s comment on the matter: “Lilies that 
fester smell far worse than weeds.””) 

And thus we come to the quick of this terrible 
ulcer. The creed of niceness does damage to the Self, 
to the soul. The struggle for personal authenticity is a 
lifelong one, the true Hero Journey we all must take if 
life is to have meaning. And the demons with which 
we grapple in the underworld have many shapes. 
Some have names long memorialized in literature: 
Pride, Sloth, Envy, Avarice. Others are more pastel 
despots: Conformity, Busyness. And Niceness. 

How does Niceness threaten the hero on the 
journey? The Quest is for the authentic Self to 
discover as many of the particulars as possible from an 
infinite number of particulars, and especially certain 
crucial particulars about that totally unique, eternally 
individual, unceasingly changing Self. And as if this 
labor were not Herculean enough, the Hero, even as 
she seeks the True Self, must somehow nurture—that 
is, foster the growth of—that evasive, elusive Self. 
Niceness threatens by saying there is no True Self, or 
that the True Self is synonymous with the Nat 
Man (and thus an en: 2 
is what we ought to seek. 

Permit me a metaphor. Imagine a mother, a 
Queen, if you like, who awakens from the sleep that 
follows childbirth to discover that her child has been 
abducted, carried away. At first there are some signs 
of the child—a cry down a long corridor, a blanket 
woven for the baby and discovered on the lawn, 
perhaps a scent of baby’s breath on the night air. 
These eventually stop. Time passes. The mother 
searches night and day. And every now and then she 
hears from the child—a lisping voice over a telephone 
line, garbled with static; tom parts of a handwritten 
note; sometimes even a little gift, sent with love. And 
the mother continues to hunt for her child, to follow 
clues, and to send the child, by whatever means—on 
the phone in the fleeting moments permitted, by 
thought transference, by prayer—all the love and 
support she can muster, as the search continues. 

Now imagine that, in the midst of these 
labors, the mother is repeatedly beset by concerned 
people—most prominently the Queen Mother and her 
consort—who urge her to break off her search, who 
try to press a different child on her, insisting that this 
one is much “nicer” than her own, scolding her, saying 
she is selfish, willful, possibly even crazy to go on 
with her search. If the opposition is persistent, the 
Queen may eventually come to believe she is crazy, to 
doubt that there ever was such a child, to cease 
following the clues, to grow deaf to the voice on the 
other end of the phone. To give up the search. 
Devotees of the cult of niceness abandon the True Self 
and promote the False Self, the self that psychologist 
John Bradshaw describes this way: “You pretend a 
lot. You gauge your behavior by how it looks—by the 
image you believe you’re making. You wear a mask, 
play a rigid role, and hide your emotions. You say 
you're fine when you feel hurt or sad. You say you’re 
not angry when you are”(Bradshaw On: The Family 
[Deerfield Beach, FL: Health Communications, 
1988), 159). You've heard of the Nicene Creed, the 

Christian confession of faith first adopted in A.D. 
325? Now hear the Nice Creed: 
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THE NICE CREED 


We believe in being Nice, 

in speaking softly at all 
times, even when loud objection 
may be more logical; 

in saying nothing in 
response to minor inconveniences 
such as being jostled on a bus, or 
relegated to a back seat, or not 
being allowed to ride at all, or 
being run over by the bus; 

and in saying even the 
most appalling things in soft, non- 
committal tones, even, if worst 
comes to worst, in whispers. 

We guard against silence 
as against speaking out, for in 
silence is 

Thought born; 

therefore, we cultivate 
and foster small talk, which says 
naught yet smothers silence. 

We believe that pleasant- 
ries are better than truths, friendli- 
ness better than honor, jocularity 
better than Justice. 

We believe that neatness 
is the end of logic and cleanliness 
the epitome of order. 

And we most devoutly 
believe in seeing nothing that is 
disconcerting or unpleasant. 

We believe in turmming the 
other head, closing the other eye, 
stopping the other ear, and biting 
the other tongue. 











Etymology often uncovers hidden truths. 
The word nice can be traced back through Middle 
English to mean strange, lazy, foolish; through Old 
French to mean stupid or foolish; to the Latin nescius, 
meaning ignorant, not knowing. Bear in mind that 
George Orwell insisted most ignorance is intentional, 
and you understand the serious danger of niceness: 
deliberate, lazy not knowing. Not wanting to know, 
not willing to know, not about to know. 

Know what? Why, anything. Anything at 
all. Not to take one nibble from one piece of fruit of 
the Tree of Knowledge of Good and Evil, but to 
remain, instead, Nice. Not to know about History, 
except for a few pretty branches used as decoration. 
So much of History is not nice at all. For one thing, 
those who refuse to ignore history are destined to 
think about it. Certainly not to know about Poverty. 
Distinctly not Nice. Nice people do not want home- 
less shelters in their neighborhoods, or their town, if it 
comes to that; they don’t want group homes or 
halfway houses or soup kitchens; in fact, they are 
nervous about public benches on the streets unless 
they are built with dividers to prevent reclining; nice 
people don’t sleep on benches, after all. Not to know 
about Death, but to confine him to curtained cubicles 
in isolated “units” of hospitals and nursing homes. 
Death is unequivocally not nice. 

Nice flies under false colors, wants the 
reputation of the gentle dove without the wisdom of 
the wise serpent. It is the Great Imposter, having none 
of the power of Virtue but seeking the influence 
thereof. Nice is neither kind, nor compassionate, 
neither good nor full of good cheer, neither hot nor 
cold. But, being puffed up in its own vanity, it is 
considerably more dangerous than luke-warmth. 

Nice, in short, ain’t so nice. Hl 





THE 
DOLL 
CONNECTION 


Illustration by Elinor Peace Bailey 


I t was one of those singular events that leads 
you through a door. I called a friend and interrupted 
her in a meeting. “I'll call you back,” she said. “I 
can’t wait to tell you what we’re doing.” And she did. 

She and her neighbors were planning a 
Christmas boutique. I begged, and I pleaded, and I 
grovelled to be able to join the group. My enthusiasm, 
born of a hunger to be validated by selling my 
handiwork, was obviously infectious. I planned, 
plotted, and dreamed, and I providentially sold $150 
worth of my creations. 

As this buying and selling became a tradition, 
the Christmas boutique became the focus of my whole 
year, and the dolls that I made for the boutique have 
changed my life. 

Knowing how to connect with others has 
always been my dilemma. It has never been easy for 
me, but I long for that connection. It is difficult to 
convince people that you are harmless when you have 
a hammer in one hand and an ax in the other. I was 
one angry woman, but the dolls that I made did not 
absorb my anger; thus, they became my messengers. 

From that Christmas boutique came orders to 
be filled during the year. Then I made my first trip to 
Empty Spools, a beautiful quilt shop in Alamo, 
California, owned by Diana McLound and Gail Wells. 
Diana invited me to show my wares in her shop and to 
explain how they were made. She offered to pay me 
the unbelievable sum of $25 for one hour of my time. 
I was thrilled, and I hauled my sizable inventory to the 
shop where about twenty women had gathered to hear 
me. What interested Diana was the particular fascina- 
tion those women had with my dolls. They were 
drawn to them with such intensity that she asked me if 
I would design a pattern so that she could offer a class 
in making the dolls in her shop. I did so with some 
hesitancy because I wondered if anyone would want to 
buy the dolls from me if I offered a pattern. I needn’t 
have concerned myself, for after that class I had little 
or no time to make them. 

That choice led me through yet another door. 
Since that first class, I have published well over forty 
patterns; written a book, Mother Plays With Dolls; 
become a creative consultant to Crafts Magazine; 
designed fabric for both Concord Fabric and Daisy 
Kingdom; lectured and taught throughout the country 
and Canada and become my family’s main breadwin- 
ner. This year I will travel to New Zealand to teach. 

I have been photographed and autographed and 
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written about—all because of the dolls. I travel half 
of the year and have taught hundreds of women how 
to make them. 

These women’s responses to the dolls they 
make seems to have a healing effect. It is this 
healing that I wish to discuss here because I feel that 
it is a time for a healing—a healing of women, a 
healing that begins with the “I am”—the conscious 
self, the word. 

The centering process, the drawing inward, 
the in-utero gathering find a symbol through the 
vehicle of the doll. This whimsical play figure has 
too little significance to draw itself as weighty or 
important. Thus, free from the critic—for what critic 
would bother—the doll emerges as a perfect mind 
toy, a symbol and an ac tailed. 

The women in my class talk and joke about 
everything from politics to their sexuality. No topic 
is too personal; no idea is taboo. They have used the 
doll to grieve the loss of child, a parent, or a dream. 
They have used the doll to make themselves comfort- 
able with their bodies, with aging, and with death. 
They have used their dolls to reveal their humor, 
their pain, and their rage. The dolls have been 
vehicles for telling about childhood abuse, neglect, 
and painful criticism. The dolls describe their 
maker's image of herself, her fantasies, her politics, 
and her racial connections. In other words, the dolls 
have been used to entertain, to teach, and to heal. 

It gives one pause when women come to 
you as if they were your child—open and trusting. 
To help them create an image that they can endow 
with a self and watch them embrace that image, that 
small person, is a privilege. I can see that this 
embrace brings them a healing, a sense of oneness 
with the universal good. I have observed within the 
process, words—sprinkled as a kind of leavening to 
frame a thought, a tentative infant-thought to embody 
their pain or their joy. It is an honor to watch and 
occasionally facilitate this process. 

What started as an effort to afford a more 
elegant Christmas for my family and give me some 
measure of confidence became the connection I 
longed for. I continue to be amazed both at the 
connections with others that I have made and at the 
healing others have undergone by making my dolls. 

So, dust off your sewing machines and enter 
yet one more door with me. Take the time to play. 
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TRADITION! TRADITION! 
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The Bradford Family—1971 


Stephen Lythgoe, Chick, 
Mary, Lorraine, The trouble with Christmas is this: Christmas 


traditions often create tension, usually accompanied 
by guilt. The tension is between the desire—and the 
responsibility—to spend Christmas exclusively with 
one’s own family and the desire and the responsibility 
to reach out inclusively to others. 

At Christmas, we naturally tum to thoughts 
of home, to our own family traditions, which, though 
dear to us, may seem strange or even bizarre to others. 
It is natural to turn inward to our own special tradi- 
tions, to retreat from the world if only for a few days. 
We may be loath to open our homes to others because 
we need the strength this intimacy can give us. We 
may also be fearful that our traditions will not bear 
sharing with others. My own experience may be 
typical. 

My family, the Charles and Mary Lythgoe 
Bradford family, has developed a family home 
evening for Christmas Eve. Before my husband’s 
death at Christmas time last year, it consisted of his 
reading the Christmas scriptures and my reading or 
playing a recording of A Child's Christmas in Wales. 

If relatives were invited, we might ask them 
to share their favorite Christmas song or story. Our 
children would perform a story, dance, a song, or a 
skit. This tradition might be interrupted by welcome 
groups of carolers and a visit from Santa Claus, who 
for a few years used our home to greet the ward 
children. So far so good. We could easily share this 
evening with strangers. 

But as the evening wore on, The Wild Things 
would emerge in our family Dance Macabre: Scott 
lip-syncing to Cool and the Gang with Steve and 
Lorraine, in costumes of unknown origin and using a 
leaf rake as a guitar, a mop as microphone, pans for 
percussion. As the dance grew more acrobatic, with 
leaps over the couch, Chick would take center stage in 
his wheelchair—shaking his stomach in his own 
version of “Jingle Bells.” I became Mrs. Santa Claus 
in an original dance number. Anyone else—cousins, 
in-laws—would be expected to leap up and gyrate 
according to his or her own drummer with loud and 
raucous singing around the piano whether or not 
anyone can play it. Anything in the room or in the 
garage could be commandeered as a prop. This part of 


Scott Charles 








Our tradition is the least likely to translate, 

Later, we open one present, usually pajamas 
or some other form of nightwear. This tradition from 
the Lythgoe side of the family has caused arguments 
between my husband and me. In his family of nine 
fatherless children, if you opened one gift, that was 
it—there would be nothing for Christmas moming. In 
my family, presents were lavish, even though we were 
pretty poor, too. 

You can see that strangers and even in-laws 
suddenly exposed to such goings-on could be expected 
to recoil in horror. I am happy to report that my 
children’s spouses have shown noble forbearance. 
Jane shares her literary background; Marc, his dancing 
and singing ability; Sharon, her divine flute—causing 
me to feel even guiltier about letting Scott quit piano 
lessons. 

The union of Charles and me probably 
represents the two desires/responsibilities I speak of. 
His Christmas traditions were long on scripture, 
music, and reaching out to others, and mine were long 
on trees, decorations, and gift giving. My family 
loved music, fun, and scriptures, too, but Chick’s 
father belonged to a musical family. His aunt Lyle is 
well-known in Utah as the conductor of the East High 
A Capella—in fact the auditorium on the school 
grounds bears her name: Bradford-Bowman. It was 
under her direction that Chick learned to sing the great 
Christmas music—Handel’s Messiah, Bach and 
others. Chick taught me to love the classical Baroque 
works without teaching me to carry a tune. I could not 
accompany him on the piano, but I could accompany 
him to the Messiah Sing Along at the Kennedy Center. 


His uncle Clive was an opera Hee a anda 
USO entertainer. His sister Rhea—an organs, 


composer, and conductor—served on the All-Church 
Music Committee for many years. Once, when Chick 
was bishop, he saw his lifelong friend Bamey Tanner 
in the audience, so he called him to come to the pulpit 
where they sang an impromptu duet from their 
missionary days many years before. 

Lavish Christmas trees and immoderate 
presents—as opposed to gifts (I make a distinction)— 
was my contribution to the family Christmas tradi- 
tions. “If it’s worth doing, it’s worth overdoing” was 
the motto in my childhood home, After I became a 
mother, I reasoned that mothers are the real Santa 
Clauses of society; so, mothers have every right to 
overdo. 

Chick believed in giving gifts of the spirit 
and cutting back on material show. I loved the show, 
and I was constantly overspending. Though he 
appreciated presents, the ones he most enjoyed were 
the ones that represented creative thought, like 
handmade Christmas cards from the children. Lor- 
raine hit the jackpot one year with her card—in the 
shape of a tree and lavishly decorated with her poem 
to “Chickmas.” From then on the season was known 
as Chickmas, and sometimes “MARY CHICKMAS.” 

Yes, Christmas was Chick’s season, follow- 
ing so close on his birthday, December 11, that we 
always tried to muster a birthday party that could 
double as the first party of the season. When he 
departed this life, on his birthday last year, many of 
you joined us in his farewell party, serenading him in 
the ICU with his favorite Christmas songs. We 
remembered him this year in a housewarming Christ- 
mas party on his birthday. So our home’s traditions 
will continue. 

But, we will miss Chick’s unique devotion to 
Christmas, especially in the way he worked with the 
scriptures. We used to tease him about the fact that 
his own copies were so marked up that the important 
passages must be the unmarked parts. 

Since his death, I have comforted myself with 
his large-print, three-in-one scriptures, keptat my 
bedside. Every night, I let it fall open in the time- 
honored fashion to some passage I hope will fill a 
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need for me. In writing this essay, I let it fall open to 
Gal. 6:2-5: “Bear ye one another's burdens, and so 
fulfil the law of Christ. For if a man think himself to 
be something, when he is nothing, he deceiveth 
himself, But let every man prove his own work, and 
then shall he have rejoicing in himself alone and not in 
another. For every man shall bear his own burden.” 

This stumped me for a minute. It seemed to 
be contradicting itself. Why tell us to bear one 
another’s burdens and then turn around and say that 
every man and every woman should rejoice in himself 
or herself alone? 

I believe Paul is saying that most people want 
to be helped to help themselves. They would rather 
not be a burden to others. They would like a lift off 
the high curb so they can pedal their own bikes. 

One reason many of us hang back in opening 
our homes and hearts to others is fear that we will be 
sucked into something that will take us away from our 
families or become more than we can handle. Paul 
says, “Let us not be weary of well doing; for in due 
season we shall reap if we faint not.” If we have an 
eye for doing good, I believe the Lord will guide us in 
finding the right way to do it. 

Some of us may cheat ourselves out of 
meaningful celebrations because we are in mourning. 
In a Christmas article in the Ensign, President Hinck- 
ley warns that those who are mourning or troubled or 
stressed will find their sorrows more acute during the 
Christmas season. He asks that we become more 
sensitive to the fact that otherwise well-adjusted 
people may be feeling their losses all over again. The 
scriptures promise us that the Holy Ghost visits those 
who moum, but we can visit too and become comfort- 

I have reason to study the stages of mourn- 
ing, called by some the mourning labor. A book by a 
Lutheran pastor bears the intriguing title: Mourning 
into Dancing. Here is his definition of grief: “Grief is 
not the enemy. It hurts, to be sure. But it is the hurt of 
healing. Grief is the grace of God within us, the 
natural process of recovery for those who have 
suffered death, . . . Grief is itself the knitting of 
wounded souls, the conjoining again of brokenness” 
(p. 29). He goes on to say that grief is not the enemy, 
death is the enemy and we grieve at the big and little 
deaths of our lives. Then he reminds the reader that 
the Savior and the gospel have overcome death. 

My husband believed the greatest gift you 
could give someone at Christmas was the gift of the 
gospel. During the years he was stake mission 
president, the equivalent of two wards came into the 
Church. He didn’t take credit for it, but he went out 
three nights a week, struggling on dangerous canes up 
Stairs and through ice and snow to teach the gospel. 

This Chickmas tradition echoes the earliest 
Church traditions. The small group that founded the 
Church in the 1820s could grow and survive only if 
that group was willing to travel and preach. The 
British mission history records that on December 25, 
1837, the first LDS conference in Britain took place in 
Preston, England, with three hundred saints. After- 
ward, Heber C. Kimball baptized ten people. “The 
weather being cold, and the streams all frozen over, 
the Elders had to repair to the seashore to administer 
the ordinance.” Elsewhere in Cheshire, England, 
however, missionary James Bunting was enjoying “an 
abundance of earthly bounties such as plum pudding 
and mince pies and a fat goose weighing ten and one 
half pounds,” 

Germany was also an early harvest for the 
Mormons. A mission president recorded that on 
Christmas in Stettin, “The Saints and many friends 
were assembled in the meeting hall with the children. 
The Christmas tree was lighted and stood as a grand 
symbol of the light brought to us centuries ago.” 

A Christmas tree is one of the symbols 
Mormons have always shared with others. As the 


Church invades many lands, however, other symbols 
will be added to the British, German, and Scandi- 
navian ones. On Christmas day 1925, Elder Melvin J. 
Ballard dedicated all of South America to the gospel, 
and the colorful traditions of the many varied coun- 
tries of South America are now part of Mormonism. 

For many years, former Church historian, 
Leonard Arrington, has sent historical Christmas cards 
with quotations from Church diaries and other records. 
One year his card was titled, “A Time for Remember- 
ing.” It was divided into “A Time for Remembering 
Pleasure,” “A Time for Remembering Pain,” “A Time 
for Remembering Friends with Gifts,” and “A Time 
for Remembering Covenants.” That just about sums 
up the kinds of traditions that Mormons have honored 
from the beginning. 

His card included a Christmas quotation from 
President Heber J. Grant’s diary: “Day spent with 
books. Books! Books! Had lunch at home for the 
first time in several days. I am sending books to all 
members of the SS Union Board, YMMIA and ZCMI, 
Home Fire, Beneficial Life Insurance, Zions Saving 
Bank, Union Pacific, and many others, to say nothing 
about personal friends. . . . I was busy all day with the 
books and have autographed a little over 800 books 
personally and over 2,300 for missionaries. Although 
my heart, alas, is bigger than my pocketbook, I pray 
that it will stay that way.” 

The early Mormons danced and sang and 
acted in plays and used whatever instruments of voice 
and technology that they could muster. Many carried 
instruments across the plains to Utah, including John 
Taylor’s English wife, who brought her piano. I don’t 
think they would have frowned on our family’s crazy 
dancing parties. 

Mormons have always celebrated children at 
Christmas. If we don’t have any, we try to become 
one or, in the parlance of the pop psychologists, 
reactivate the child within. We don’t mean the 
immature, selfish child, but the child of wonder and 
joy—the Christ child. We try to recreate the Christ- 
mases of our childhood if we had happy ones, not only 
for our own children, but for ourselves as well. 

We need to remember that most children and 
adults, too, have very little need of the expensive 


presents that we all would like to give. When I 
asked my grandson, three-year-old Chad, what he 
wanted for Christmas, he said, “A green truck and a 
cough drop.” What Chad most wants—as do we 
all—is attention. Several times a day he says to me, 
“Look, Nama, I can do this myself. Watch.” 

For the last six years, I have been research- 
ing and writing the life of a great Mormon teacher 
and humanitarian—Lowell L, Bennion. One of the 
qualities that has made him so successful in his 
relationships with students, friends, the needy of 
Utah, and the Church is his well-developed quality 
of attention—his ability to focus, to engage. He was 
able to give countless hours of counseling in justa 
few minutes by the quality of his attention to 
whatever and whomever came before him. He could 
sense the need; he could help the person find within 
herself the answer to many of her problems by 
mirroning those problems. 

Even though he is now 84 and suffering 
from Parkinson’s disease, he visits certain disabled 
elderly women in their homes. A student from the 
university picks him up and takes him around to see 
several widows living alone in the Salt Lake Valley. 
This young man reported to me that the women just 
needed to talk. “I fell asleep at one point, but Dr. 
Bennion just kept listening and responding.” Not so 
easy to do in our diverse, confusing, and stressful 
times. But the ability to focus on the needs of our 
loved ones and on the strangers at our gates can be 
our greatest gift. 

And it can provide the bridge over the 
dichotomy I raised at the beginning. It shows us that 
the desire to strengthen and be with our families 
need not preclude our responsibilities to others. The 
home is the laboratory for human relations and 
character development. If we use it only so we can 
turn it back on ourselves, we are slothful servants. If 
we use our homes as a stepping stone to great works, 
if we rear children and develop adults who can risk 
themselves in serving others, we fulfill the gospel 
plan. All the traditions point us toward this goal. 
Missionary work is about that. The songs of 
Christmas, the scriptures are about that. 











The Bradford Family —1990 
Standing: Mary, Scott Charles, Stephen Lythgoe, Marc Gravallese, Lorraine B. Gravellese 
Front: Sharon Aldous, Jane MacArthur, David MacArthur, Louisa Carlyle, Charles (Chick), 
Chad Alton Gravallese 
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I, 1990, I wrote to President Benson and 
asked that my name be removed from the records of 
the Church. In the letter, I recounted the reasons 
behind my decision. I wanted to formally separate 
myself from the Church—but I also felt that telling 
him my story might prevent others from suffering the 
same pain and loss that I had experienced. 

In 1979, I lived with my husband and our 
four children in a western suburb of Chicago, where 
he was an Area Director for the Church Education 
System. He was responsible for Overseeing the 
Seminary and Institute program for eleven mid-west 
Slates. At that time, I was serving in the Stake Relief 
Society presidency, That year also marked our 
twentieth wedding anniversary. The day before our 
anniversary, my husband informed me that he had 
been having an affair with his secretary for the past 
three years. His secretary, whom I regarded as a 
friend, was a single woman who had served a 
mission. I had trusted both of them implicitly. 

In a matter of seconds, my entire world was 
shattered, along with my identity. The most devas- 
lating elements were my sense of betrayal by my 
husband and his violation of the vows that we had 
made in the temple. Because he had never told me or 
even hinted openly at his dissatisfaction, he had 
given me no chance to respond to it. Instead, he had 
acted on his own. I would have been more than 
willing to seek counseling or to do anything else that 
would have improved our relationship. 

I was stunned when I considered all that my 
husband had done during the three years of his affair. 
His total lack of integrity in flaunting his vows and 
Priesthood still amazes me. Not only did he have a 
highly responsible position in the Church Education 
System, but during that three years, he had accepted 
a call as Elder's Quorum President and one to the 
Stake High Council where he sat in judgment of 
other men and women. He had received three temple 
recommends, and attended the temple numerous 
times, and he had baptized our two youngest daugh- 
ters. 

The action taken by the Church was to place 
him on probation for six months and to keep the 
action secret. Because of the secrecy, I was unable to 
tell anyone about what had happened to me and my 
family; hence, my children and I were isolated from 
Our support system. Maintaining appearances at 
church was one of the hardest things I have ever 
done; I spent the first year in a haze of intense pain, 
Obedience was a high priority for me then; so, I 
never thought of breaking the silence. This imposed 
secrecy helped to destroy our family. I would never 
do it again. 

I spent a long time trying to come to terms 
with my life and my identity—both of which I now 
saw had been based on sham and deception. I had to 
face reality, assess the massive damage, and begin 
the process of reconstructing my life. Imagine what 
our four children were feeling while their parents 
were so affected, 

My husband and I started counseling with 
Church Social Services. I was confused and hurt and 
felt I was being blamed for the problems now 
apparent in our marriage. I was told that I was like 
an alcoholic’s wife because I took on my husband’s 
responsibilities—that I was an enabler. Very little 
attention was paid to his lack of responsibility and 
leadership. 1 felt that I had done what the Church 
leaders repeatedly taught: I was not to be a com- 
plaining wife but a support to my husband; I was to 
do my best to care for our children and keep things 
going at home. This had often been a struggle for me 
and I had often felt very alone, and now I was told 
that I hadn’t been doing it right. 

The sessions with Church Social Services 
didn’t help much, I stayed in the marriage for seven 
more years maintaining the silence that had been 
imposed. The thought of breaking up my beautiful 
family and leaving a temple marriage was the last 
thing I wanted, but the relationship became sicker, 

Lc abusive, and hurtful. 





Ann Keyes 
San Diego, California 











When my husband told me of his affair, our 
home teacher was a man who I considered to be my 
friend and ally. During the seven years, he served as 
our bishop and then as a member of the stake presi- 
dency. He would listen to my woes, frustration, and 
desperation. He agreed that my husband had become 
a weak, irresponsible man, but he would then say, 
“You simply cannot split this family up. If you do 
eventually have to leave him, you will have to wait 
until the children are gone. Go back home, be more 
patient, less angry and critical, more loving and 
Supportive.” During the last year of my marriage, I 
became suicidal. 

I trusted the leaders of the Church so much I 
was unable to care for myself and to know for myself 
what I needed to do. I kept hearing the promises that 
the Lord would help our temple marriage and family 
through our dilemma if I remained true and faithful to 
Him. The truth was that I was slowly dying—coming 
dangerously close to self-destruction—and no one 
could see it. T'was paralyzed by my trust in ihe 
promises by the Church and its leaders. 

My husband showed little remorse for any of 
his actions, and the disciplinary action was like a slap 
on the wrist even though he had flaunted his priest- 
hood and the temple. The attitude of the priesthood 
leaders seemed to be, “Well, we know we can’t get 
much from him, so we won’t even try. You are the 
strong one. You can do it.” My needs were invisible 
to them. I did not exist as an individual—only as a 
wife and mother. 

After a long period of ongoing despair, I 
made a decision that I needed some space and time to 
gel some perspective on this temple marriage. | left 
suddenly in June of 1986 with my youngest daughter, 
then fifteen, and moved to San Diego, California. In 
Our new area, the Church members, especially the 
women, accepted us with open arms and were a 
wonderful help. Once again my talents and abilities 
were recognized, and I was put to work. I immedi- 
ately requested a meeting with my bishop and ex- 
plained my status and situation. I was surprised to 
find that he did not believe me. He said, “Well, of 
course, I’m getting only your side of the story.” 

When I finally decided to pursue a divorce 
and told the bishop my reasons, he again said, “I 
haven't had the opportunity to hear his side. He must 
have had a reason for doing what he did. Must you 
divorce? It is so serious; there must be another way.” 
As if he simply could not hear or understand me. I 
believe he cared very much, but he paid little attention 
to what I said, and my perceptions had no credibility. 

My eighteen-year-old daughter joined us in 
our new home. One day at church, we were incensed 
when our bishop told us that my husband had called 
him to “check up on us.” He saw my husband as 
exercising his “patriarchal rights.” It was as though 
these men owned us; our rights to confidentiality and 
privacy were ignored. 

Itis this “patriarchal rights” concept that I 
find the most offensive and is at the root of my 
lifetime of experience in the Church. Women are 
idealized as wives and mothers and placed on a 
pedestal, but when their needs and situations take 


them outside of this ideal, the Priesthood leaders are 
unable to deal with it. I feel that I was treated as a 
child, with a strange frustrating mixture of love and 
concem; yet, the common attitude among the priest- 
hood was that they knew what was best forme. My 
Perceptions had little validity. That kind of love was 
damaging to me. 

My life changed dramatically when I had to 
returm to my nursing career, after a fifteen-year 
absence, when my husband lost his job. I experienced 
many feelings of being Out-of-step with the Church 
because I was a working woman. 

After leaving my husband, I experienced life 
in the Church as a single woman, including some 
Singles activities. The activities with the men left me 
feeling demeaned. I strongly sensed that I had lost 
Significant value now that I was single. Much of the 
Church’s energies are focused on families, and a 
woman’s value in the Church is mainly as a wife and 
mother. 

Lip service is given to the importance of 
women. Men enjoy an elevated and privileged status. 
No real power is given to women. Church leaders like 
to say that women have “influence” —that is their 
power. Women are kept in their place by a strong role 
model image, and pressure—both subtle and direct— 
is employed to keep them in their place. Only women 
who will maintain the power structure are called 
asleaders. Church leaders like to point to women in 
leadership roles to show how they play a part in the 
governing process; yet, these women leaders are 
unable to make decisions unless they pass them by the 
bishop first. 

I do not agree with the LDS concept of a God 
who sends trials and tribulations to test those whom 
He loves most and from whom He expects even 


extreme sacrifice to gain an eventual reward to live 
exclusively with-Him- v the: 
‘od. 


My son, who served in the Ventura, Califor- 
nia mission, and my daughter who completed a 
mission in Brazil, remain in the church. I accept and 
understand their need for the Church and the joy that 
they find there. The security and way of life it 
provides seems sure. As a Latter-day Saint, I thought 
Thad all the answers too, and that was very appealing 
tome. My two youngest daughters left the Church 
before I did. 

As for myself, I will never see the breakup of 
my marriage and family as anything to be happy 
about. I still feel great pain over these losses and the 
way the Priesthood treated me. I realized I was not 
valued as an individual, only for the purpose I served 
as a wife and mother. As an individual, I was given 
the message I was expendable. I feel betrayed by the 
Church. I loved it dearly and gave all of myself to it 
and had a strong testimony of its truth. It was a long, 
difficult, and scary process to recognize and accept my 
responsibility to myself and to use my own judgment. 

I do not believe in a Church that espouses 
doctrine and establishes a culture that treats women 
this way. I have been engaged ina recovery process 
since leaving, and I have gradually learned that I have 
endured many abuses that have been long repressed 
and covered over by denial. I now know that incest 
was rampant in my family of origin. It is known in the 
therapeutic community that a high percentage of 
incestuous families belong to fundamentalist churches. 
The rigidity of the religion helps to provide structure 

for these families who have no boundaries and live in 
emotional chaos. 

My recovery is painful, but there is unex- 
celled joy in self-discovery and healing. I am becom- 
ing more and more actualized and continue to grow in 
spirit and light. I know the experiences of the past 
have helped me to become the woman I am today—a 
much healthier, complete, and independent woman. 

This story is a Mormon tragedy. Perhaps if 
those who read it are open enough, something can be 
leamed that may save others some pain and misery. 
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"Tf ¢thadas much time leftas you do, I’d slit my 
wrists!” This comment was the first I heard from the 
other missionaries when I entered the mission field. 
Because this phrase does not make good homecoming- 
talk material for sacrament meeting, I had never heard 
it before. Like most young people in the Church, I had 
been indoctrinated to believe that a mission would be 
“The Best Two Years of My Life.” I began to suspect 
that I had been deceived when I received this “greet- 
ing.” 

If the women in the Church feel they are given 
no respect or credibility—or any recognition for their 
efforts—this feeling is often twice as strong for sister 
missionaries. It took me five years after retuming from 
my mission before I began to feel less bitter and angry 
about the experience. It took me another five years to 
begin to understand why I felt the way I did and to 
identify the causes. 

Iwas like mostnew missionaries—young and 
naive. I wanted to be good, to be acceptable to the Lord 
and His Church. I thought that going ona mission was 
the best way to earn the approval I so desperately 
sought. I was raised ina good but inactive family; I had 
had enough exposure to the Church to understand its 
doctrines, precepts, commandments, and emphases but 
notenough to understand its more subtle cultural biases 
and conditioning. I had only an inkling of the preju- 
dices against women missionaries. 

The pressure on all missionaries is enormous, 
but the added degradation often suffered by sister 
missionaries makes the pressure that much worse. The 
predominant misconceptions about sister missionaries 
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that were rampant ten years ago included such stupidities 
as sisters are too weak physically to do the work prop- 
erly; they are on missions only to find husbands (because 
they are mostly ugly old maids); they get sick just to get 
attention; they cry all of the time; they fight with their 
companions; they get too emotionally involved with 
investigators; and they are on missions only because they 
don’t have anything else to do with their lives. I felt that 
I needed to “prove” myself unworthy of these absurd 
misconceptions; even so, the treatment I received from 
the elders was dreadful. I would like to share just a few 
of the incidents. 

We were at the mercy of the district leader for 
transportation to do any kind of shopping; he did not 
allow me to purchase bedding or adequate winter cloth- 
ing for two weeks after my arrival. (Icame from southem 
Texas to the extreme cold of Canada—in February!) As 
a result, I suffered frostbite on my face, hands, and feet, 
and I became very ill. 

For ten days during my illness, my companion 
tracted with the elders while I lay in bed drifting in and 
out of consciousness, unable to get up even to go to the 
bathroom. Not once during that time did anyone offer to 
bring me a drink, fix me something to eat, give me a 
blessing, ask if I needed anything, or express concern 
about my condition in any way. 

On another occasion, I was rushed to the emer- 
gency room in the middle of the night with excruciating 
pain in the lower abdomen. (We thought that I had a 
ruptured appendix.) When the diagnosis revealed a 
ruptured ovarian cyst, the elders were disgusted and 
unsympathetic. Their comment reflected their general 







attitude toward sister missionaries: “We never have 
that happen with elders!” 

While on my mission, I was nearly run over, 
proposed to, spat upon, and propositioned. I was 
called an angel, a bitch, wonderful, and insane. I was 
mistaken for a nun countless times. I experienced 
horrible discouragement, fatigue, anda nervous break- 
down. I also experienced the gift of tongues and 


miracles of conversion and witnessed the reality of | 


Chnist’s atonement. 

If] had known then what! know now, I would 
have realized that obedience to the Spirit is more 
important than obedience to unbending rules. I would 
have remembered that it is more important to teach 
others the gospel than to win the approval of my 
district leader or mission president. I would have spent 
more time learning about the religion and culture of the 
people whom I was called to serve. I would have 
remembered that people are more important than sta- 
tistics and goals. I would not have allowed myself to 
be pressured into a “salesmanship” approach to the 
work nor set goals that depended on the actions of 
others. I would have remembered to have fun and 
enjoy the experience. Most of all, I would have trusted 
myself enough to BE myself. How easy that is to say! 
I am not sure that I could do these things even now. 

I hope the stigma attached to sister mission- 
aries has abated in the last decade. We sisters had a 
saying that helped us to be proud of ourselves: All 
young men are expected to serve missions, but the 
Lord handpicks the sisters. 
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your registration information. Write now! 


Reservations are now being accepted for the 1993 Exponent II 
Reunion. Please send your name, address, phone number, 
and a check for $110 to: 


Karen Haglund 
35 Stone Road 
Belmont, MA 02178 


Enrollment this year will be strictly limited to the first 80 women who 
register. No registrations will be accepted without full payment. 


Plan to be at the camp from Friday afternoon through Sunday evening. 
All meals are included. More information will be sent after we receive 
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Editor's Note: The following “micro 
being published under the title “Shards.” By way of explanation, Penny says, 
suggest. I have left out every non-essential detail, trusting that the reader will supply what she wants, given the plot. These 


are shards, tiny pieces from which one must infer the whole, the ima 
occur to her... . My formula has been to choose one positive one, a sharp one, and a humorous one. All those published here 
are about and usually from the point of view of Mormon women.” 


LACE 


Being newly a member of the Relief 
Society, she was anxious to do everything right, 
but afraid of making a mistake, so she usually sat 
silent and listened. But this time, as an experi- 
enced seamstress, she volunteered to sew two of 
sixteen nightgown kits assigned for the welfare 
project. 

Her intention to get to it immediately 
crumbled by illness, she hurriedly opened the 
package at ten-thirty the night before it was due. 
Pieces of a yoked “granny” gown with long 
sleeves, the flannel a dainty pink rose print, kind of 
pretty. No notions. No instructions. 

She opened the other packet and found it 
identical. She supposed that whoever assigned the 
project wanted no-nonsense, wearable nightgowns 
and that was what she would obediently provide, 
but she felt troubled. She was annoyed with 
herself for starting too late to call someone. 

She came up with pink buttons to close 
the neckline opening and elastic for the wrists. 
She constructed the yoke so that when the gown 
was attached, no raw edges would show on the 
inside. She gathered the gown yardage to fit, then 
just couldn’t do it. She thought about the needy 
woman who was going to have to wear this 
nightgown and couldn’t bring herself to make it up 
without some nicety to soften the charity of it. 

She looked in her drawer and found lace 
she’d bought at a sale, yards of wide eyelet that 
when gathered and attached with the gown made 
all the difference in the world. She edged the 
sleeves with narrow matching eyelet before 
attaching them. After sewing the second gown to 
match the first, she picked narrow pink ribbon 
from her supply, tied it in bows, and placed them 
over the buttons. Now those were nightgowns! 

Her misgivings grew as she placed the 
two of them, folded, ready for delivery by 11:00 
A.M. as requested. Undressing for bed, she 
pictured a uniform pile of nightgowns with her 
silly, lacey ones sticking out like sore thumbs. She 
felt sick. She had been thinking about the women 
who would wear them, not the project as a whole! 
She wanted so much to fit in, to be like the others, 
and now she had blown it. 

She rang Sister Smith’s doorbell with 
heart pounding. She mentally rehearsed her offer 
to buy new material and make two other night- 
gowns if they couldn’t use them at all. 

Sister Smith flung open the door and said 
very quickly, “Hi! I’ve got to get my cookies out 
of the oven! Just take them first door to the right.” 

Relieved not to have to face the disdain 
she felt sure would greet her project, she turned 
right and saw on the table nightgowns in piles of 

four. Every single one of them had lace. 


stories” are the last of a four-part series of twelve stories written by Penny Allen, all 
“The point of these little stories is that they only 
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Penny Allen 
Bountiful, Utah 


MEAT ON THE HOOF 


If she didn’t have three children to find a 
father for, she’d never enter this version of the 
Inferno. She’d never stand around the wall trying 
to look animated and happy while she felt 
miserable and ugly. She’d never consent to dance 
with eccentric and sub-moronic creatures in pants 
who used a measure that she couldn’t fathom or 
predict to choose which woman (similarly trying 
to look her most attractive) to dance with. She 
knew she was here to make contacts. They knew 
it’ Yet, a number of men hung around in comers 
and never asked anyone to dance. Only a 
Women’s Choice brought nearly everyone onto 
the floor. 

She shouldn’t have come, but she was 
lonely. The thought of another video, another 
book, another crossword puzzle nauseated her. 
The thought of another evening of bowling with 
her group or at a restaurant with Della sounded 
boring. What she wanted was to spend a quiet 
evening listening to classical music with someone 
she loved, followed by the kind of lovemaking 
that knows there will be other times and greater 
urgencies. Now although it would be easy to get 
laid, it was virtually impossible to find a compan- 
ion. 

A companion. Give and take. Pleasant 
silences and the accord of common goals. She'd 
never really had those things; hence the divorce. 
Other people had them, though. And sometimes 
they found them here at the dances. Somehow, 
the radar worked, and good matches were made. 
She'd gone to a wedding—you could almost call 
ita graduation exercise—just last month. Light- 
ning struck. It happened. But not to her. 

She saw Victor heading towards her. 
He’d dance too close, put his hand on her behind, 
and complain all dance long about how much 
wrong his former wife had done him. 

Suddenly, she couldn’t stand another 
minute. She grabbed her coat and purse and ran 
into the rain, walking swiftly past her parked car, 
walking to cleanse herself, to wash from her the 
misery and loneliness, the degradation and sense 
of being used. Walking as she used to, angry with 
him, festering wounds caused by his selfish and 
immature behavior, needing a balm of action, 
tears, and prayer, the emotion changing from “I 
wish he were dead” to “Help me forgive.” Now 
that a year had gone by, she wondered, as she 
often did, whether it was worse to be mentally 
mugged by a man who said he loved you or not to 
be mugged or loved by anyone at all. 


ginative process pleasing the reader as ramifications 


DUTY 


She lathered and scrubbed him before he 
climbed into the hot tub. As he lay back, letting 
the tensions of the week steam out, she set out for 
him a fluffy towel and clean kimono and hung his 
westem suit in the closet. She prepared his 
evening meal silently, but her mind rehearsed 
what she would have to say: 

My dear husband, you 
leamed to speak English when the 
Americans occupied Tokyo; you love 
baseball and are addicted to golf, but 
you put on the old ways athome. You 
think me as traditional and predictable 
as a kabuki role. You praise me for 
being dutiful. 

I have indeed been a dutiful 
wife to you, more than you know. I 
bore you two sons with whom you 


were content until I contrived to = 
conceive Meiko and thereby broug) 


untold joy into your life—and mine. 
We women were dutiful. She brought 
you pride when she excelled in school. 

Ambitious for her to extend 
your prestige, you sent her to college 
in the USA. I said nothing, though my 
heart tore. I said nothing when she 
wrote and phoned and pleaded to 
come home. You insisted, and she 
obeyed. 

Then no more pleading. 
Instead, she wanted to marry. She 
wanted to marry not a rich Yankee, 
but a nearly destitute student with 
whom she said she was willing to live 
in poverty if, as you threatened, her 
allowance ceased. You demanded that 
she come home, but she did not. She 
married him, and you told our 
relatives and acquaintances that she 
was only living with him until she 
finished her degree, embarrassed that 
she would flout your authority. You 
told me she was dead to you until she 
left him and came home to marry a 
man with good lineage. 

And because I said nothing, 
you must have thought you ended it. 
Did you ever wonder what / thought? 
You did not inquire about my weekly 
visits to my sister. You met the 
sudden increase in household ex- 
penses without comment. 

Ah, yes, lam a dutiful wife 
and mother. So sorry, dear husband, 
that nothing in the world will keep me 
from visiting Meiko next month when 
she delivers my grandchild. 
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" Even people who believe in divine 
revelation still find the need for interpretation” (p. 
14), write Margaret and Paul Toscano toward the 
beginning of their book. They affirm from the start 
their faith in both the gospel and the legitimacy of 
their chosen task of interpretation. These two 
beliefs form the basis of the rest of a book that I 
found both informative and thought-provoking. The 
title, Strangers in Paradox, is an apt one, given the 
Toscanos’ focus on the paradoxical nature of truth. 
They tackle many of the most challenging, long- 
standing paradoxes of theology, including the Adam 
and Eve story; the nature of God; the concepts of 
grace, priesthood, and the role of women; and the 
possibility of Zion. In addition, they probe the 
doctrines and practices that are more unique to 
Mormonisn, including eternal progression, polyg- 
amy and celestial marriage, and the temple endow- 
ment. The Toscanos consider literature, mythology, 
and historical practice in attempting to clarify and 
shed light on Mormon theology. The result is 
fodder for many Sunday evening chats for those 
patient enough to wade through some dense defini- 
tions and readings. It is not likely to be fodder for 
Sunday School lessons because the content, while 
intriguing and well-documented, consists of ideas or 
explorations, not doctrines or mandates. The book 
is speculative in nature and substance. 

The Toscanos begin by addressing the 
pasndav af the-namre of God. They assert that “God 
is a paradox of flesh-and glory” (p. 45) and that 
“holiness is paradoxical, unpredictable, unsettling, 
and often seems undesirable” (p. 30). In short, their 
God is not static and monolithic; their God and 
Goddess are living, vital, free entities. The Tos- 
canos acknowledge that this view of God is unusual 
and perhaps even threatening to some. They suggest 
that we Church members “want God to give us 
certainty and stability and are frustrated when God 
gives us revelations and experiences that challenge 
the status quo. Perhaps this is why we would rather 
serve than think and why we are more concerned 
with being ‘active’ than being ‘devout’” (p. 30). 

The section on the Godhead includes 
a chapter and many other references to the Divine 
Mother. The Toscanos candidly admit that many 
Mormons are uncomfortable with speculation, 
especially about a Mother in Heaven who receives 
almost no attention or definition in scripture or 
official revelation. Regarding this kind of thinking, 
the Toscanos postulate that “many Mormons are 
afraid to do this because they do not wish to be 
wrong. But we are all wrong. Entertaining wrong 
views is an inevitable part of the process of spiritual 
and intellectual growth” (p. 56). I found their 
attitude refreshing in its tolerance for error and 
consistent with the essence of their work. Their 
research on the Divine Mother is interesting and 
thoughtful, but it did not convince me subjectively 
of the reality of a Mother in Heaven or of adequate 
space in the Mormon tradition to accommodate Her. 

On the subject of good and evil, the 
Toscanos are particularly articulate and lucid. They 
assert that “God is good not because God is utterly 
disassociated from evil but because, as a being of 
glory, God can recognize evil, circumscribe it, and 
primarily through personal sacrifice, God can bring 
good out of evil” (p. 112). Their God is not distant 
or ignorant of the peculiar demands of mortality. 
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According to the Toscanos, as humans attempt to 
become like God, they must manifest God’s ability to 
cope with evil: 


The first step toward bringing good 
out of evil is to accept it. This does not 
mean to give evil scope, or repress it, or be 
paralyzed by guilt about it. It means to 
discem it, admit its existence, its power, 
its full dimensions, and to do what is 
necessary to grow spiritually and to 
cooperate with God in bringing light out 
of darkness. ... We are not sent to earth in 
order to see if we can maintain our 
innocence. We are not here to avoid pain 
and impurity but to bring good out of evil 
while immersed in all the manifold 
convolutions of a temporal world (p. 112- 
113). 


I suspect that this section appeals to 
me because it is practical. It speaks of the truth of 
my life, of the reality of living, working, seeing 
chasms divide the ideal from the actual. I hope that 
the Toscanos are correct when they suggest that “the 


worthiest of us are not those who have sought to deny 


the darkness within or to avoid the darkness of the 
world, but those who have seen it, acknowledged it, 
accepted it, and then have transcended it by seeking 
God’s light shining in the darkness” (p. 113). 

In later chapters, the Toscanos explore 


complexities in sections devoted to the priesthood, sex 


roles, marriage patterns, and the temple. They offer 
cogent rebuttals to those who would deny women the 
priesthood and suggest joint callings for married 
couples as a way of sharing pastoral and domestic 
demands, as well as engaging women fully in the 
administration of the gospel. These joint callings 
would not be mandatory or exclude single adults. 
Elsewhere, the Toscanos address the disillusionment 
of discovering that the common Mormon vision of 
Zion can be easily misguided with notions of material 
wealth, exclusion, and isolation. 

Tucked away at the back of the book 
lies an illuminating chapter on veils that brings 
informative background in mythology and various 
religious traditions to the symbols and rituals of the 
temple. The wealth of associations that the Toscanos 
bring come not from any Church instruction that I am 
familiar with; references and footnotes suggest that 
they come from a myriad of sources in literature, 
philosophy, and some scripture, often with extensive 
explication. 









Strangers in Paradox: Explorations in Mormon Theology 


Salt Lake City: Signature Books, 1990; 291 pp., $12.95, paper 


As I read, however, I wondered how 
many Mormons find the Toscanos’ deep and 
paradoxical significance in the veil. I wondered if 
these mythic and symbolic interpretations are too 
dense for most, especially given the dearth of 
preparation for the temple in the Church curriculum. 
I wondered if there is an assumption among Church 
members and leaders that the temple experience 
alone can tutor regular attenders into an understand- 
ing of its meaning. The Toscanos’ research suggests 
that the necessary background is more likely to be 
found in classics or philosophy readings than in 
Young Women’s, Relief Society, or Sunday School. 
In fact, they concede: 


We frankly doubt that our complex 
interpretation of the veil will become gener- 
ally accepted in the Church. It is more likely 
that the veil will continue to be perceived and 
presented as a negative image for women and 
as justification for their continued disenfran- 
chisement (p. 277). 


The Toscanos make a great contribution to under- 
standing the veil in this chapter. Their explanation 
makes sense to me intellectually; however, as they 
anticipated might happen, it leaves me cold spiritu- 
ally. My visceral reaction to veils remains negative. 

I, however, take comfort in the fact 
that others find their faith interwoven with reserva- 
tions as is evident in the Toscanos’ writing. At the 
end of one section, they conclude: 


In sum, Mormonism is not a smooth 
religion; it is a rough one. It partakes of the 
human and the divine. It is full of contra- 
dictions and conundrums. But it is also full 
of beauty and peace. In it one can find 
substance for ridicule and admiration. It is 
at once of the spirit spiritual and of the earth 
earthly. It is both ironic and sentimental. It 
comforts and chastises. It is a revelation of 
power and of weakness. In it the glory of 
God and the foolishness of humanity walk 
hand in hand toward a destiny that is as dim 
to us as it is clear to God. It is not a religion 
of philosophical fastidiousness, nor does it 
prize a foolish consistency. Those who 
desire an exemplary religion must look 
elsewhere, For in Mormonism the watch- 
word is not idealism for humanity, but 
holiness to the Lord (p. 36). 


In their book, I find the Toscanos 
seeking God’s light in the darkness of paradox. For 
me, the book is a salve on wounds of frustration that 
I frequently feel in attending meetings and attempt- 
ing meaningful discussions on gospel topics with 
some Church members. This book is not enough 
anesthetic to dull the pain of my own experiences 
with patriarchy, disenfranchisement, and the 
endowment, but I feel encouraged that some people 
are thinking critically about issues that trouble me. 
In addition, if the Toscanos’ collaboration on this 
book is a model of the integration and reconciliation 
of male and female that they envision, I feel 
renewed hope for the Church. 
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LETTERS 


Dear Exponent II, 


I am thirty-four years old and have recently been 
reunited with my daughter after having given her up for 
| adoption nineteen years ago. As is the case with many 
LDS young women, I was sent away to give birth, and | 
the matter was shrouded in secrecy; my parents never 
| mentioned it again. I do realize that parents’ actions, no 

matter how unhealthy, are motivated out of love for 
their children. My parents chose to never mention the | 
incident thinking that if we “just put it behind us” I 
could get on with my life—and I did. The pain 
| decreases, but never completely; the thoughts aren’t as 
constant, but! do think of her daily; Ido goon withmy | 
| life, but I am intensely aware that because of what has 
happened my life course has been irreparably altered. 

I have never married and have no other children. 
My reunion with my daughter has been remarkable and 
astounding. She spent Christmas with my family and 
me where my father is currently serving as mission 
president. I have leamed of the pain my parents 
suffered and the repression that took place in order to 
try to forget and go on; I had never thought that giving 
up my daughter felt like an incredible loss to them as 
well. 

I was recently discussing all that has taken place in 
my life in the past year with a dear friend who sub- 
scribes to your publication. She gave me a couple of 
them to read. I cannot tell you how reassuring it was to 
see the issues of abortion and adoption dealt with 
openly and honestly. Having a testimony of the gospel 
is real to me; yet, I have questions and concerns that I 
can see your publication addresses. Thank you. If I can 
ever contribute in any way, please let me know. 





Carla Anderson 
Rancho Santa Fe, California 


Dear Exponent II: 


During the time I was first learning about the 
Church, I remember listening intently to a talk about 
the parable of the sheep and goats. I naturally surmised 
that we should all strive to be like the goats. After all, 
they were hardy, individualistic, and marked out their 
own path up the mountain just as we humans worked 
out our own salvation with fear and trembling. The 
parallel was perfectly lucid to me. It was only years 
later that someone pointed out to me that I had totally 
missed the point. 

Since then Ihave reconciled my own thoughts 
with the parable. I hadn’treally missed the point. I was 
only looking on one side of a two-edged sword. There 
are times when it is to our benefit to be spiritually | 
submissive (as in the case of the sheep) and other times 
when it necessary to make our own decisions boldly 
based on a conscientious search for alternatives (as in 
the case of the goat). If God has a sense of humor, 
which I'm sure he must, he should have gotten a kick 
out of this one! 


Karen James 
Brookline, Massachusetts 
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Give the gift of EXPONENT II, a wonderful way 
! for Mormon women to participate in the sharing of 
1 their lives. Reflect on common bonds. Expand 

1 understanding. Celebrate diversity. 


| Jesus Christ of Latter-day Saints potentially offer much | 


| leadership, teaching, and public speaking opportunities. 





























Choughts and Happenings 


M.K. Price-Larsen 
Salt Lake City, Utah 


The doctrines and organization of the Church of 


to women. Some concepts that promote women include | 
our doctrine of a Heavenly Mother, our view that salva- 
lion is our personal responsibility and that all are entitled 
to personal revelation, and the promise that the highest 
degrees of glory are achieved jointly by women and men | 
working together. Organizationally, women also have 


At the same time, our culture can minimize 
women’s abilities and potential. The consequences of | 
this can be devastating and can make it more difficult for 
us toachieve the promised goddesshood. In order to fully 
achieve this potential, I suggest we work on changing 
perceptions of women. 

First, I would like to see women quoting other | 
women in Church meetings, lesson manuals, and talks. I 
can clearly recall a Mother’s Day program where two 
men, then finally one woman, spoke. She gave a talk 
honoring one of the roles of women, and yet, she quoted 
only men! Surely somewhere, someplace there is a 
woman who has had something to say about motherhood 
thatis worth quoting! A Relief Society lesson that I heard 
on the topic of humility contained not one quote from a 
woman nor one example of how a woman had achieved 
humility. We need to talk about what women have done 
and said at every possible opportunity. 

Second, we need to acknowledge the many 
achievements of women, both within and without the 
home. A good example of this was a Relief Society 
lesson that centered on the lives of three women— 
Camilla Kimball, Elaine Cannon, and an outstanding 
teacher from the Salt Lake City School District. The 
Relief Society teacher used these three very different 
woman as examples of how spiritual gifts can improve 
and enrich our lives. Every woman in the room could 
relate to that lesson because they could relate to at least 
one of those examples. 

Third, we need to break down the stereotypical | 
ways in which our lessOn manuals descnbe girls and | 
boys. One solution I used in teaching CTR-A was to 
merely change the gender of the leading character in the 
story. Consequently, my class leamed about a little girl 
rather than a little boy looking for lost sheep. Instead of 
a litte girl, a little boy repented of stealing candy, got 
dressed up, and accompanied his grandmother to the 
store to reimburse the owner. Without making major 
changes, this contributed a little to breaking down un- 
conscious stereotyping sometimes portrayed in fictional 
accounts in the manuals. 

When the Relief Society was first organized, 
Joseph gave the keys to Emma and subsequently spoke 
only when the women invited him. In the early years of 
the Church, women used their spiritual gifts, met to share 
spiritual testimonies, and relied upon themselves for 
their own spiritual development. Such emphasis on | 
women's reliance on their own spirituality no longer 
happens with any frequency. Women must once again 
| perceive and present themselves as spiritual leaders. 
| This idea is not heresy. We are all promised personal 
revelation toassist us in our Church callings; yet we often 





| defer unnecessarily to men beyond what is required by | 
| MEMBERS 


| the administrative structure of the Church. One woman 
suggested that we don’t always need to invite members 
1 of the stake presidency or high council to give inspira- 
tional talks at Primary preparation meetings. The stake 
I Primary president has more specialized knowledge and 













I | inspiration relevant to her calling, which could appro- 
. iately be used for that function. 
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